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Toughest phase of war to come—Progress and 
problems in recruiting—Call for railroad work- 
ers—Training reports—Shipyard needs reflect 
war in Pacific—Post-war previews—Veterans’ 
loans for homes. 


UNDER SECRETARY OF THE NAVY RALPH 
A. BARD emphasized the unremitting code of en- 
deavor for all of us engaged in the war effort when 
he said recently: 


“There must be no letup in necessary war production 
after VE-Day . . . the toughest phase of this war (in the 


Pacific) is yet to come . . . Our own armed forces will 
have to bear the brunt of the fighting . . . the Navy’s pro- 
duction program is still increasing . . . our battle of pro- 


duction will end only with the defeat of Japan . . . this 
program (or production) can only be achieved with the 
fullest cooperation of both labor and management. It is 
imperative that we call upon all workers, regardless of 
— talk and developments in Europe, to stick to their 
jobs... .” 


q Striking improvement has occurred in the transfer 
of workers from areas of available labor supply to 
urgent jobs in other areas, with weekly placements 
through inter-regional recruitment rising from 3,736 
during the week ending July 7 to 8,362 in the week 
ending October 13. Moreover, during October for the 
first time since the inauguration of the inter-regional 
recruitment program, most individual regional re- 
cruitment commitments are being met. The number 
of openings for specified plants and industries during 
September and October was nearly 80,000. As of the 
middle of October, successful recruitment had cut 
this number by approximately 50,000. Average weekly 
inter-regional placements made during this period 
have been quite a lot higher than during any previ- 
ous period. This progress is due primarily to intensi- 
fied efforts on the part of all regions and the exercise 
of extraordinary recruitment techniques in a few 
regions. Recruitment crews, organized and directed 
by headquarters representatives were operating in 
four regions and the increased percentage of hires in 
those regions has been a significant contribution in 
the staffing of high priority plants. 

Labor turn-over is still a major problem for “must” 
industries. During the course of a single week, 148 
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of these vital plants hired more than 20,000 workers 
and lost 18,000 workers. Manpower shortages are 
most acute in plants turning out heavy trucks and 
tires, heavy artillery and ammunition, radar equip- 
ment, tanks, forge and foundry products, ships and 
ship-repair, tentage fabric, lumber and pulpwood, 


_ construction equipment, and certain other vital and 


secret military items. 

With turn-over conditions serious in many areas 
where manpower shortages are inimical to the swift- 
est prosecution of the war, Mr. McNutt stressed the 
“local” phase of manpower activities in this way: 


“The policy of the Commission is to assist each com- 
munity or area to supply the labor demands of its own 
war plants to the utmost degree pessible. The full re- 
sources of the area management-labor committee should 
be used in solving the area problem.” 


This local handling of manpower serves a twofold 
purpose of speeding production and reducing the 
dislocation of workers resulting from inter-regional 
recruitment. Area management-labor committees 
throughout the country are urged to aid especially in 
negotiating transfers of needed workers from nonwar 
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industries and in removing causes of turn-over in war 
plants. 


@ Railroad workers, too, are needed on the Pacific 
Coast. In order to speed inter-regional recruitment 
of several thousand workers, the National Manpower 
Priorities Committee has authorized a national A- 
priority rating for 13 crucially important railroads 
serving the West Coast. 


@ The number of war workers trained in industry 
had reached the imposing figure of 13,760,050 up to 
September 1944. This was revealed in a report sum- 
marizing the six wartime training programs carried 
on or coordinated by WMC’s Bureau of Training in 
cooperation with the U.S. Office of Education. Men 
and women numbering 6,756,339 have received pre- 
employment or supplementary training under Voca- 
tional Training for War Production Workers. Of 
these, 1,313,220 were women, and 323,496 were 
Negroes. Of the total, 2,604,187 had pre-employment 
training and 4,152,152 supplemental training in such 
skills as welding, shipbuilding, aviation services, ma- 
chine shop work, and radio work. 

In addition, 1,440,494 men and women supervisors 
in approximately 15,000 plants have been trained 
under the Training Within Industry program. These 
workers have been trained in job instruction, job 
methods, and job relations, and by passing on their 
instruction to millions of war plant workers, have re- 
duced training time, brought about manpower saving 
and cut down scrap and waste. 

In the four years ending June 30, 1944, the Ap- 


prentice Training Service, cooperating with industry 
in setting up organized programs of apprentice or 
advanced worker training, served 43,050 plants, 
covering an estimated 1,000,000 workers. 


@ Yard-wide training programs for shipbuilding 
workers is a need seen by WMC’s Director of Ap- 
prentice Training Service William F. Patterson. He 
explained the need for training in new skills by point- 
ing out that when the gigantic job of building new 
ships is ended, shipyard work will in all probability 
be concentrated on maintenance and repair of ships 
more actively engaged by the increased tempo of the 
tough Pacific war and its long water supply lines. 
The workers that should be used for these important 
tasks, Mr. Patterson believes, are obviously the men 
and women now working on narrowly skilled jobs in 
the shipyards of the Nation. As the trend turns from 
building ships to their repair and maintenance, the 
demand will be for broader skills since repairing 
battle damage and normal wear and tear cannot be 
broken up into the very narrow specialist type of jobs 
which now typify shipbuilding. 

Some evidence of this developing need was seen in 
the call for 25,000 ship workers during recent weeks, 
16,000 of them for naval repair yards on the West 
Coast and at Pearl Harbor, and the balance for con- 
struction of new combat loaded cargo and troop 
transports which will play a vital part in impending 
attacks against Jap-held bases. Both skilled and 
unskilled labor was bid for, including electricians, 
machinists, loftsmen, caulkers, cranemen, drillers, 

(Continued on page 4) 
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THE WICHITA VETERANS Program described on page 5 of this issue of the MANPOWER REvIEW exemplifies 
the successful application of the USES and VES program for rendering full and effective services to veterans. 


Techniques for improving veterans employment procedures have been thoroughly tested by actual experi- 
ence in local offices. That experience was gained through the operation for a three months’ period early this 
year of veterans demonstration centers in a group of seven of the larger USES offices. It clearly showed the 
value of bringing the community closer to the local employment office. In each instance, an advisory com- 
mittee was established composed of outstanding citizens representing all phases of civil life in the community. 
The offices benefited immeasurably by the advice and assistance of the committees. 


Today we expect every one of the 1,500 offices of the USES to be an information center where the vet- 
eran may go to get help in finding employment, or where he may go to find out whom he should see in other 
agencies on all matters affecting his welfare, rights, and privileges. 


The Wichita program, with a Veterans Employment Committee comprised of representatives of 53 civic 
groups, organizations, and service agencies “channeling referrals of job-seeking veterans through the USES” is 
built on the solid foundation of active community interest in the employment of veterans together with full 
utilization of existing facilities for their placement. The selection of a group of six civic leaders to act as an 
executive committee and the publication of a semimonthly news letter to keep all members currently informed 
of developments in veterans affairs should do much to maintain and stimulate further community interest in 
the welfare of veterans. 


As Executive Secretary of the Veterans Placement Service Board, I should like to express the appreci- 
ation of the Veterans Employment Service for the community leadership shown by the manager of the Wichita 
USES office in connection with the formulation and development of the Wichita Veterans Program. It is a 
page - which Wichita may justifiably be proud, and one which may well set a pattern for other communi- 
ties to follow. 


—Perrry FAuLKNER, Executive Secretary, Veterans Placement Service Board, and Chief, Veterans 
Employment Service of the United States Employment Service 
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Manpower 
and the 
Alcan Highway 





Editor’s Note: Bruce BaLLau, the author of the fol- 
lowing story, was given the Award of Merit by the 
International Association of Public Employment Ser- 
vice for outstanding performance in employment 
work in Canada during 1943. Mr. Ballah, formerly 
manager of the Dawson Creek, B.C. office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, is now an 
Employment and Claims Officer at Edmonton, Alberta. 











TO MEET THE threatened Japanese designs on 
Alaska, the Canadian Government, by agreement 
with the Government of the United States, in 1942 
commenced the great undertaking which opens a 
highway through Canada to Alaska known as the 
“Alcan Highway.” This road, beginning at Dawson 
Creek, B. C. (500 miles from Edmonton, Alberta) 
had to be pushed through mountain and muskeg to 
its terminus, Fairbanks, Alaska, a distance of 1,523 
miles. The Canadian section alone was approxi- 
mately 1,257 miles. 

Fifty-two Canadian and American contractors were 
required for this job of huge proportions. Almost 
overnight the little pivotal town of Dawson Creek 
mushroomed into a vital, teeming, transportation cen- 
ter. Thousands of freight cars carrying road con- 
struction outfits began pouring in from all parts of 
Canada and the United States, and because of the 
heavy traffic of machinery and men, the Northern 
Alberta Railway was forced to extend its facilities, 
equipment, and working force. Recognizing the urg- 
ency of the project, the Public Roads Administration 
took steps to transfer from the Civilian Conservation 
Corps over 300 tractors, equipped as scrapers and 
bulldozers, more than 1,000 trucks, 125 air com- 
pressors, 200 electric plants and 65 repair shops. 

Arriving in Dawson Creek in the early summer of 
1942 from the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion in Edmonton, I busied myself in the task of 
establishing an employment office for the recruitment 
of Canadian workers who would be needed for the 
job. Within a few days I had opened up a small 
office in one of the camp buildings. My furniture 
consisted of an improvised table with nail kegs for 
seats. And, because of limited housing facilities, this 
office also had to serve as my bedroom. 

My duties were manifold. One of the greatest 
problems was trying to satisfy at one and the same 
time the combined hunger of all the contractors for 
labour. To facilitate the distribution of workers on 
some equitable basis, I had to make a personal trip 
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over the highway route about twice a week. These 
trips had to coincide with train arrivals, which at the 
outset were on Mondays and Thursdays of each week. 
On my return to Dawson Creek, I immediately wired 
the Edmonton office and advised them on the basis 
of my survey of the labour needs of the various con- 
tractors. In turn, the Edmonton office wired me as 
to the exact number of available workers coming into 
Dawson Creek. To get the men out to the projects 
without delay, each contractor arranged to have a 
stake-body truck meet the train and convey the men 
directly to their assigned place of work. 

Labour problems were numerous and varied. One 
of the most difficult was that of adjusting men 
straight from home to a foreign environment. Often 
they became so homesick that it took much tact and 
diplomacy to persuade them to remain on the job. 
But, on the other hand, there was the experienced 
worker of Fresno days who fitted right into the 
groove. In addition, there were the young school 
lads, eager and full of vim, who considered it all a 
grand adventure. They imagined they could become 
experienced operators, cooks, and truck drivers over 
night, but on the whole these did not constitute a 
very serious problem. 

For the first few months I had to carry on alone, 
with the result that quite often I worked 24 hours 
a day. Later, however, I secured the services of two 
female assistants—a clerk and a stenographer. Then, 
in September 1942, Canada inaugurated National 
Selective Service, and this brought heavier duties 
for our little staff. Up to this time, Dawson Creek 
was operating as a sub-office of Edmonton, but on 
October 1, it became a full-status office. 

Gradually the highway began to take shape. As 
the work progressed, an all-night shift became neces- 
sary. The highway had to be completed on schedule 
and crews began working from 12 to 18 hours a day. 
This naturally, meant that our small staff had to 
double its efforts in order to keep up with the de- 
mands for labour. 

It was about this time that the United States Army 
wanted to know if we could meet an immediate need 
for 125 skilled mechanics, machinists, welders, and 
other qualified workers. Skilled men were in heavy 
demand all over Canada, and it would not be easy 
to locate 125 who could be spared. However, I asked 


‘the Army authorities to give me three days. I imme- 


diately wired the head office requesting a top priority 
for this recruitment. It was granted, but it meant 
taking skilled workers out of munition plants, air- 
craft factories and other essential war industries to 
fill the request. Incidentally, this introduction of 
civilians into the working forces caused our biggest 
headache. Army men were working in the same shop 
doing the same sort of work yet drawing dispropor- 
tionate rates of pay compared to the highly paid 
civilians. Unfortunately, there was no way of solv- 
ing this problem. 

During the latter part of October, our staff was 
augmented with the services of a male helper. This 
addition gave me a better opportunity for em- 
ployer-relations work which I consider to be a main- 
stay of employment service functions. Maintaining 
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a friendly relationship between employer and em- 
ployee meant many extra hours of hard work, but I 
felt it was worth while because without such a rela- 
tionship it would be impossible to “man the job and 
keep the man on the job.” 

October brought cold, damp weather with heavy 
rains. The earth turned to gumbo, bogging down 
machines and trucks, thus creating a serious feeding 
problem. The base camp where the men had to be 
fed could accommodate only about 100, and we now 
had to feed 400. Accordingly, it was necessary to 
have three sittings at each meal. Because of this, the 
entire overburdened cooking staff threatened to quit, 
and much diplomacy was needed to dissuade them. 

Winter was now upon us, with temperatures rang- 
ing from 60 to 70 degrees below zero. Fires had to 
be built under the machines and trucks to thaw them 
out and keep them operating. Even working inside 
in the office was no picnic, since frost came through 
our frame building. We sat with our overcoats on 
practically the whole winter, the girls hugging the 
wood-burning heater in their attempt to keep warm. 


With the coming of spring, more and more work- 
ers, both male and female, poured into Dawson 
Creek, and with them came increased labour troubles. 
Men who had served on the job six months or more 
began to grow restless and wanted to go home. Some 
charged their discontent to unreasonable contractors, 
others failed to get along with their fellow-workers. 
The majority of these difficulties were in no way the 
responsibility of an employment office, but neverthe- 
less we believed it our duty to help adjust them. 

The time came when the contractors had to dis- 
band southern camps and move north hundreds of 
miles to new sections. This was quite a feat as there 
was but one old army tote-road to travel on, and this 
was beset with floods, flies, and mosquitoes. Heavy 
rains, too, caused a very serious flood in the Muska 
River area. The water rose over 40 feet, destroyed 
a 500-foot bridge, washed out the highway, and sent 
machinery whirling down stream for many miles. 

Dawson Creek now began to take on the blaze and 
glory of a typical border town. Cafes, which had 
increased in number from three to 20, were packed 
to capacity. Often the doors had to be locked to pre- 
vent over-crowding. Prices for meals sky-rocketed. 

By the time spring gave way to summer, our little 
staff of four had handled over 5,000 workers. Dur- 
ing the month of August, workers were pouring in at 
an average of 200 a day. To handle them, the staff 
had to work under high pressure, putting in long 
hours. But this they did willingly, and by the end 
of that month the record showed our office had 
handled a total of over 12,000 workers. 

By September, there was a slackening of recruiting. 
This was due to a change in construction policy, at- 
tributable to the improved situation in the Aleutians. 

Before long the Public Roads Administration issued 
instructions that all construction must be curtailed 
and preparations made to vacate by November 15, 
1943. This had a bad effect on the workers, who 
immediately wanted to quit. There was only one 
solution—to “freeze” them on the job. Naturally, 
the first reaction to this move was “hot and heavy.” 
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Protesting delegations came to me one after the other. 
I pointed out that employers had been pretty gen- 
erous to the workers; now, when contractors needed 
them most, workers just couldn’t walk out and leave 
the contractors stranded. They saw my point, and 
from then on there was very little trouble. The U.S. 
Engineers were to carry on with the highway after 
the departure of the contractors, and workers wish- 
ing to remain were instructed to notify their camp 
superintendents. 

It would be necessary to have a maintenance and 
administrative staff and the problem of retaining the 
1,200 workers for this purpose was an extremely com- 
plex and delicate one, since it called for a guarantee 
of working conditions similar to that in effect during 
the construction period. The guarantee continued 
for two months, or until March 1944, when work- 
ing hours and rates of pay were to be reduced to a 
maintenance basis. The reduction in wages made it 
quite a problem to hold the men. At the present 
time, the staff retained on the highway is compara- 
tively small. 

In 2 years’ time, with a small staff that never ex- 
ceeded six, the Dawson Creek office placed more than 
8,000 male and female workers. The cooperation 
received from the United States Government was 
splendid and went a long way in promoting good will 
between the Canadians and Americans working side by 
side on this Alaska route. As expressed by Brig. Gen. 


J. A. O’Connor, U. S. A., in a visit to the project: 


“We like the Canadians, and the Canadians like us.” 











(Continued from page 2) 
molders, painters, pipefitters, riggers, sheet metal 
workers, welders, shipfitters, shipwrights, laborers, 
and helpers. 


@ While war needs outrank all other considerations, 
their primacy does not bar basic post-war planning. 
A spokesman for WPB has given us a preview of 
things to come in the realm of steel, aluminum, and 
copper. After cut-backs in military production have 
become effective, the supplies of these materials avail- 
able for civilian production will be “substantially 
higher” than in 1937, the record peacetime year. In 
previewing this phase of the potentialities of domestic 
production after the war, WPB pointed out that the 
goal it is seeking is a complete plan which will facili- 
tate prompt switch-over to civilian production when 
war output declines. But meanwhile crucial war pro- 
grams have undisputed right of way. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics recently pointed 
out that the extent to which women will withdraw 
from the labor market after the war will be largely 
determined by the number of jobs available. A num- 
ber of women who will not wish to continue working 
are expected to retire when the emergency is over, 
but if widespread unemployment should be antici- 
pated, many women may take steps to safeguard the 
family’s economic future by holding on to their jobs 
as long as they possibly can. 

Meanwhile, women in the wartime labor force are 
being importuned, along with all other workers, to 
“stick to their guns.” 

(Continued on page 10) 
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LOCAL OFFICE BECOMES FOCAL COMMUNITY POINT 


Veterans Plan 
in Wichita 
By PHILIP P. AHERNE, JR. 


Supervising Interviewer, 
USES, Wichita, Kans. 


IN JUNE 1944, at the annual convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Public Employment Serv- 
ices held in Milwaukee, Charles W. Corsaut, Manager 
of the Wichita office of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, received an Award of Merit in recog- 
nition of “the outstanding job performance among 
USES, War Manpower Commission, and Unemploy- 
ment Compensation empolyees in the United States 
during 1943.” 

The award was bestowed in recognition of the 
leadership displayed in establishing a program in 
Wichita which coordinates the city’s re-employment 
and rehabilitation activities in behalf of returning 
veterans of World War II. Here, as told by Mr. 
Corsaut in the monthly VETERANS EMPLOYMENT 
Service News LETTER (June-July, 1944) is the story 
of this accomplishment: 


Our little community of about 200,000 population, being 
industrious and enterprising, saw last year that constructive 
steps would have to be promptly taken in order properly 
to channel returning veterans back into civilian pursuits. 
The manner in which the Veterans’ Employment Commit- 
tee was set up in our county speaks well for the fine spirit 
of cooperation existing among the civic organizations and 
service agencies in the city and the cooperative coordination 
achieved by the various war production plants in the city 
and county. 


Prior to the establishment of the Veterans’ Employment 
Committee, the War Industries Personnel Advisory Com- 
mittee, an organization made up of the personnel directors 
of most of the important war production plants in Wichita, 
passed a resolution expressing its agreement that it wanted 
all job-seeking returning veterans of World War II to be 
channeled through the Wichita USES office. 


In December of 1943, representatives of 35 civic groups, 
organizations, and service agencies met in the local Employ- 
ment Service office and established a permanent council to 
direct the coordination of veteran employment and rehabili- 
tation activities. Member agencies affiliated with the Veter- 
ans’ Employment Committee have adopted a policy of chan- 
neling their referrals of job-seeking veterans through the 
employment Service. The result is that our Employment 
Service office is, in fact, the focal community point for all 
services instrumental to the employment of veterans. 


From the personnel making up the membership of our 
general veterans’ committee, a group of six civic leaders 
was selected to act as an executive committee. This group 
includes the personnel director of a major war production 
plant, a representative of the Veterans Administration, one 
man representing downtown business and the American 
Legion, and two returned veterans of World War II. 

At the time we instituted this program in Wichita, we 
were motivated by the idea that the problem of providing 
employment for returning veterans is a current problem. 
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Hundreds of discharged World War II veterans are passing 
through our Employment Service office each month. The 
re-employment of discharged veterans is not exclusively a 
post-war problem but one we must face today. 


Later in the post-war period, the problem will become a 
greater one. Probably more than 15,000 veterans will return 
to Sedgwick County. ... At the same time there are approxi- 
mately 50,000 persons here working in war industries—a 
considerable percentage of whom will be released from 
employment and thrown into the labor market. 


When, at the manager’s invitation, on December 
22, 1943, representatives of 35 civic clubs, organiza- 
tions, and service agencies met in the Wichita local 
USES office, Mr. Corsaut was elected permanent 
chairman of the council, which has been operating 
continuously since its establishment, keeping in touch 
with all local developments in its field and earning a 
high degree of community acceptance. 

The original membership of the council has now 
been expanded to include a group of 53 persons rep- 
resentative of every civic agency and organization in 
the community. Its membership includes such or- 
ganizations as the American Legion, Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Veter- 
ans Administration, the American Red Cross, the 
Lions, Rotary and Civitan Clubs, the WMC Appren- 
tice-Training Service, and the Manufacturers’ Club. 

Semimonthly news letters, sent to these representa- 
tives and to approximately 22 other interested per- 
sons, contain such information as minutes of previous 
meetings, detailed descriptions of the functions and 
services veterans offered by various agencies or or- 
ganizations, and analyses of legislation planned for 
the benefit of veterans. 

The general Veterans Employment Council formu- 
lates policies in two ways—by occasional meetings of 
the entire membership when items of interest arise 
that warrant the attention of the total group, and by 
more frequent sessions in which the executive com- 
mittee, a group of five civic leaders, meets with the 
council chairman. All meetings of both groups are 
held in the local USES office. 

Largely instrumental in the successful operation of 
the Veterans Employment Council in Wichita was 
the action of another local group. Prior to the estab- 


- lishment of the Veterans Council, the War Indus- 


tries Personnel Advisory Committee, an organization 
made up of the personnel directors of all the larger 
war production plants in Wichita (there are 10 plants 
in this category), in a meeting held in the Wichita 
USES office, passed a resolution which expressed 
their agreement that they wanted all job-seeking vet- 
erans of World War II to be channeled to them 
through the local USES office. 

Member agencies of the Veterans Employment 
Council have adopted a policy of channeling all their 
referrals of veterans through USES. The result is 
that all civic and veteran service organizations and 
the major industrial plants of the Wichita area are 
cooperating in making the USES office in actual fact 
the focal community point for all services facilitating 
the employment of returning veterans. 





CORRELATED COURSES CONFORM TO EXPRESS NEEDS 


Syracuse Plan 
For Training 
Veterans 


By THOMAS J. CORCORAN 


Area Director, W MC, 
Syracuse, New York 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY and the Syracuse Board 
of Education have worked very closely with the 
United States Employment Service of the War Man- 
power Commission since early in 1942 to correlate 
their training courses, first, for defense workers, later 
for war workers, and currently for veterans of World 
War II. 

Their combined efforts were guided largely by the 
recommendations of Government agencies, with 
preference given to the types of training most needed 
in local war plants. 

As the local labor market tightened, trainees for 
war work dwindled almost to the vanishing point, 
but another need for training began to present 
itself—that of the returning war veteran. These two 
training facilities immediately foresaw the need for 
training for many returned veterans, in order that 
they might more easily adjust themselves to civilian 
life and become rehabituated to civilian employment. 

Accordingly, a joint committee from Syracuse Uni- 
versity and the Syracuse Board of Education was 
appointed to draw up an acceptable plan to furnish 
training for veterans, the preliminary steps of which 
may be outlined as follows: 


Service Through USES 


Returned soldiers not seeking reinstatement under the re- 
employment provisions of the Selective Service law but 
seeking new jobs shall report to a local office of the United 
State Employment Service. 


Those wanting employment shall be cared for through 
regular placement channels; those seeking educational 
courses or training will be referred to the Guidance Office 
at the Board of Education, which will send them to high 
schools, Syracuse or another university, job training centers 
or other training facilities; those eligible for college work 
shall be sent to the Director of Admissions at Syracuse Uni- 
versity or to other institutions of higher learning. 


I. Functions of the Central Guidance Office —The Cen- 
tral Guidance Office will differentiate its functions along 
these lines: 


A. For veterans who desire to earn a high school 
diploma: (1) the guidance staff will receive these veterans: 
(2) evaluate their service record and combine evaluations 
with previously completed high school work; (3) lay out 
an educational plan, the successful completion of which will 
result in issuance of a high school diploma; (4) refer vet- 
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eran to proper person in the school or university of his 
choice for placement in classes; (5) make follow-up to de- 
termine if proper placement in classes has been made. 


B. For veterans who want school work but not neces- 
sarily a diploma: (1) the guidance office will receive all 
veterans who desire to continue their education but are not 
especially interested in earning a high school diploma; (2) 
through individual conference attempt to discover veteran’s 
reason for desiring further educational or vocational train- 
ing; (3) evaluate service record and combine evaluation 
with any previously completed formal training; (4) work 
out with veteran an educational plan, the successful com- 
pletion of which will result in attainment of desired goals; 
(5) refer veteran to proper person in the right school for 
placement in classes; (6) make follow-up to determine if 
proper placement in classes has been made. 


II. The Function of the High Schools—The functions 
of the high schools will be as follows: 


A, Academic training in the public schools: The high 
schools will offer complete courses in all academic fields. 
This work will be in an accelerated program in either of 
the following ways: (1) if there are enough returned vet- 
erans in any one school to form a section of at least 20 
members, such section or sections will be organized to pro- 
ceed at an accelerated rate commensurate with the ability 
of the members of the section; (2) if not enough veterans 
are registered in any given school to form such a section, 
such veterans may register in regular classes, or more ad- 
vantageously, transfer to a school in sufficient numbers to 
form an accelerated section. 


B. Vocational and Special Training in Public Schools: 
(1) numbers of returning servicemen will desire refresher 
courses in work in which they have had some experience 
obtained either in the enlisted service or before enlistment. 
Short term courses from one week to three months will be 
given these men; (2) larger numbers will desire to learn 
entirely new occupations. Courses for these occupations 
will be 4 months or longer; (3) many servicemen will have 
nervous conditions which may be partially remedied by 
some type of shop experience. This will also be valuable 
in giving them basic training until such time as they may 
want to take training for some particular job; (4) work 
in the commercial field consisting of short term courses will 
be offered them in the high schools. Commercial or busi- 
ness education training on the university level will be offered 
by the University. 

Suggested Programs: 


1. The following shop courses may be made available: 
cabinet making, pattern making, machine shop practice, 
painting and decorating, elementary architecture, heat treat- 
ment of metals, radio maintenance and repair, electronics 
and motor control, plumbing, drafting, carpentry, electricity, 
gas welding, bricklaying, machine design, electric welding, 
and refrigeration repair and maintenance. 

2. Additional courses may be set up as funds are made 
available for equipment. 


3. Day courses. At the present time, at least 200 addi- 
tional students could be accommodated with the existing 
staff in Vocational High School and the Apprentice Train- 
ing School. These courses may be given between 7:00 in 
the morning and 3:00 in the afternoon. 


4. Afternoon and evening courses. These are to be made 
available for those who want extension or conversion types 
of training. They may be given between 3:00 in the after- 
noon and 12:00 midnight. Approximately 700 additional 
students could be accommodated. This would require addi- 
tional instructors. 


5. Training-in-industry (now carried on by the public 
schools for approximately 2,400 workers in 15 plants in this 
city) should probably also be made available. Methods and 
procedure will have to be developed for training soldiers 
in industry. 

6. The public schools will cooperate with the existing 
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rehabilitation agencies in the training of physically handi- 
capped servicemen. This has been done with some success 
in the past. 


Ill. Functions of Syracuse University—Syracuse Uni- 
versity makes its facilities available to the returned veteran 
who has not completed high school education for many rea- 
sons. In the first place, many may want to complete their 
high school work in association with older persons. The 
veteran is a man with adult interests and as such may pre- 
fer to take his work in association with older people. Be- 
cause he is more mature, it is reasonable to suppose that he 
will be able to absorb course work more quickly and travel 
at a faster rate. 


In addition, the University desires to make all its facili- 
ties available immediately on his return so that when he 
completes his high school work he will be adjusted to Uni- 
versity life. Without a material change in his living habits, 
he may then choose to take a short professional education 
to prepare himself for a job, or continue with an academic 
program that is a prerequisite for entrance into the profes- 
sions, or continue for a baccalaureate degree. 


A. Accelerated courses in high school subjects to be given 
in Syracuse University: 


Units 
Na hse bees Caw RRM SORE E SS 1 
0 0 ee er er en l 
ee ee ere l 
CEPT EEC E ESET TTT Pore er l 
Advanced Science ] 1 or 2 
Mathematics i To finish 3-year sequences... {1 or 2 
Foreign Languages or 2 


Elective Subjects (including Commercial or Art 
Courses 


SHOCSCCRPESCCSOCKOHCOHOHHREKCEC HCO HERO ROH EOS 


B. Veterans education program at Syracuse University. 
The following services will be offered: 

1. Concentrated, continuous, vocational courses on the 
college level will be offered to enable the veteran to pre- 
pare himself quickly for civilian employment. Some of 
these may be completed in a calendar year of three terms. 


Others, consisting of four terms, require a year and four 
months. 


2. Specialized courses in physical education will be of- 
fered to aid veterans in overcoming any physical handicaps 
they may have on entrance to the University. 


3. Specialized sequence of courses may be arranged in 
any of the 18 schools and colleges to meet the individual 
needs of veterans. 


4 Returning veterans will be aided by guidance experts 
in choosing their courses and finding the vocational field in 
which they are likely to attain the greatest success. 


5. All veterans, whether high school graduates or not, 
will be housed and attend classes with the regular Univer- 
sity students and made an integral part of the regular stu- 
dent body. 

6. Certificates will be awarded on completion of all regu- 
lar sequences of courses. 


IV. Recommendations: 


1. Allow high school credit for such courses as radio, 
communications, meteorology, Diesel engine—theory and 
practice, physics, mathematics, and other special training 
courses, even though such courses may not be duplicated in 
regular school or college offerings. 


2. Allow appropriate credit for courses completed through 


correspondence or other means as a part of the voluntary 
off-duty program of education conducted by the armed 
forces. 


3. Allow credit for informal educational experience as re- 
vealed by tests administered by the Armed Forces Institute. 

4. As far as practicable, all courses for veterans be ac- 
celerated. 

5. Establish concentrated regents’ review classes in the 
evening and summer high school for veterans who desire the 
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benefit of a quick brush-up review of a subject before writ- 
ing the regents’ or city examinations. 


6. Establish concentrated regents’ review classes on the 
University campus for veterans who desire the benefit of a 
quick brush-up review of a subject before writing the re- 
gents’ or city examinations. 


7. City-wide examinations to be available whenever the 
course is completed. Regents’ examinations may be written - 
in January, June, or August. 

8. Credits should be transferred to whatever high school 
the veteran may desire to attend in order that the diploma 
may be granted by the school of his choice. 

9. The offerings in the vocational fields should be ex- 
panded to provide opportunity for day and evening courses 


which will take care of the needs of returned veterans and 
other adults. 


10. Accelerated courses in high school subjects to be 
given in Syracuse University. All veterans studying at the 
University who desire high school credit shall write the 
appropriate final regents’ or school examinations. These ex- 
aminations should be given by registered secondary schools 
and the rating of such papers and the granting of credit 
shall be by these schools. In order that accelerated courses 
may be accommodated, it is recommended that special uni- 


As this account is written, it is too early to draw 
any definite conclusions as to the success of the pro- 
gram. It has been well received thus far by all agen- 
cies in the community, and it is estimated that 
approximately 100 veterans are receiving training. 
The plan itself is adaptable, as is the thinking of the 
committee which will make changes in the program 
to conform to the express wishes of veterans as 
they return in larger volume and seek educational 


opportunities under Title II of the GI Bill of Rights. 








“Localitis”’ 


THE RESPONSE TO, and results of, pooled inter- 
viewers (in behalf of Sandusky, Ohio, employers 
authorized to undertake such recruitment) conducted 
in many areas in Ohio; in St. Louis, Mo., and in 
Meadville, Pa., have been very gratifying. However, 
we feel that if local offices can get “localitis” out of 
their systems more workers will become available for 
employment by top priority establishments. 
“Localitis” is a disease with which many offices are 
afflicted. Too many of them take delight in seeing 
to it that a firm conducting pooled interviews gets no 
referrals; they have not realized that top priority 
firms need workers for very critical war production. 
The hoarding of local manpower by any given office, 
just because it might need those workers in future 
months, is as bad as labor hoarding by an employer.— 
Marian C. Smitru, Manager, USES, Sandusky, Ohio 








FLASH! Starting with the December issue of THE 
LABOR MARKET, placement activities will be included 
as a part of THE LABOR MARKET instead of being 
issued as a separate publication. In this way, all field offices 
will have access to data on our placement activities. 

* 


THREE IMPORTANT THEMES will occupy early 
forthcoming issues of the MANPOWER REVIEW: 

1. The Manpower Outlook After VE-Day 

2. Occupational Adjustment (Counseling) 

3. Employment Problems of the Returning Serviceman 
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SUPPLEMENTING DOMESTIC 


Import-Labor 
Program 


By BERNARD W. KOFSKY 
Employment Specialist, 
War Manpower Commission 


LATE IN 1943, the headquarters office of the War 
Manpower Commission began to receive reports that 
the labor needs of many industries, particularly those 
industries which required large numbers of unskilled 
workers, were becoming so acute that it would be im- 
possible to meet the requirements in numerous areas 
from domestic sources of labor. Congress was asked 
for funds to permit WMC to import foreign workers 
to supplement our domestic supply of labor. Initial 
legislative action appropriating $1,359,200 for the 
importation of workers limited this employment to 
industries and services essential to the “preservation, 
marketing, or distribution of agricultural products, 
including the timber and lumber industries” (Public 
Law 229, 78th Congress) . 

While the legislation was pending before the Con- 
gress, the State Department had been requested to 
determine those “countries and colonial territories of 
Central America, the Caribbean countries in South 
America, and the West Indies” in which a surplus of 
labor existed and to ascertain the attitude of the Gov- 
ernments of such countries toward the movement of 
their workers to the United States for employment. 
As soon as funds became available, the Chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission named a representa- 
tive to visit British Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica, since State Department reports indicated that a 
supply of experienced woods labor could be recruited 
in British Honduras and a considerable number of 
unskilled workers were available in the other two 
countries. After consultation with representatives of 
the Governments concerned, understandings were en- 
tered into between WMC and the Governments of 
British Honduras and Costa Rica providing for the 
temporary migration of workers to the United States 
(as of November 15, 1944, no workers have been im- 
ported from Costa Rica because of transportation 
difficulties) . 

On the basis of the “understandings,” WMC head- 
quarters drafted contracts of employment and trans- 
portation agreements, consulted with the War Ship- 
ping Administration for shipping space and negoti- 
ated with the United States Public Health Service 





* This article does not discuss the 50,000 Mexican Nationals brought 
into the United States for employment in the railroad industry. For 
a report on this program see “Mexico Helps War Effort of Our 
Railroads,” Manrower Review, December 1943. 
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and the Immigration and Naturalization Service for 
the assignment of personnel to conduct physical ex- 
aminations of the workers and to prepare their pass- 
port clearances. When shipping space from British 
Honduras became available, a representative of the 
Foreign Labor Section of WMC’s Bureau of Place- 
ment (established when it became apparent that the 
program was to require considerable direction from 
headquarters) was sent to Belize, British Honduras, 
to begin the recruitment of workers and supervise the 
processing and the contracting of labor. Since con- 
tracts were executed in Belize, employer representa- 
tives made the actual selection of workers from 
among the British Hondurans able to pass very strin- 
fent physical examinations and to receive exit per- 
mits. The workers contracted for (1,243) were ap- 
prised of their employers and the conditions of em- 
ployment before they left British Honduras. 


While workers were being recruited and con- 
tracted for at Belize, negotiations were begun with 
the Governor of Barbados to provide Barbadian 
workers for our food processing industry. Barbadian 
workers had begun to exert pressure on their Govern- 
ment requesting that the Governor arrange for their 
employment in the United States, inasmuch as work- 
ers from other British possessions in the West Indies 
and Central America were receiving opportunities for 
employment in the States from WMC and from 
the War Food Administration. Accordingly, an un- 
derstanding was reached between the Governor of 
Barbados and the WMC. 


A recruitment center was immediately organized 
at Bridgetown, Barbados, and 906 workers were 
brought to the United States for employment in the 
food processing industry. 


As the end of the 1944 fiscal year approached, ad- 
ditional funds to continue the importation program 
were requested from Congress, and the WMC re- 
ceived an appropriation of $2,465,000. In addition, 
the appropriation contained broadened language 
which permitted the employment of foreign workers 
for “industries and services essential to the war effort” 
(Title VII of Public Law 373, 78th Congress). 
Immediately thereafter our understandings were 
amended to include the revised language and to per- 
mit the use of foreign workers in other industries. 

As of November 15, 1944, WMC had imported 1,845 
Barbadians and 972 Jamaicans under the authority 
of Public Law 373, and had completed arrangements 
with the War Food Administration whereby Ja- 
maican workers under agricultural contracts were to 
be made available for industrial employment, the 
WMC to assume the cost of the return transportation 
of any Jamaicans who might be so transferred to 
industry. 

Under the WMC’s import-labor program, all for- 
eign workers are employed under the same condi- 
tions as domestic workers; in addition, foreign 
workers under the authority of the Commission 
are given a guaranteed period of initial employment, 
are subject to a flat 10 percent withholding tax rather 
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than a graduated withholding scale, and are subject 
to compulsory savings fund deductions which are 
transmitted to their dependents. 

WMC now has a reception center where workers 
whose contracts have been terminated or have ex- 
pired can be housed and fed while awaiting repatri- 
ation. It is readily accessible to a port of departure 
and as groups of workers are assembled, shipping 
space is obtained and the workers are repatriated as 
quickly as possible. 

As of November 15, 1944, the WMC had imported, 
under the authority of Public Laws 229 and 373, 
2,751 Barbadian workers, of whom 1,816 are em- 
ployed in the food processing industries, 300 in 
foundries, and 635 in the lumber industry; 1,243 
British Hondurans, all employed in the lumber and 
timber industry; and 972 Jamaicans, of whom 432 
are in ordnance plants, 490 in foundries, and 50 in a 
paper mill. The Commission had also completed plans 
for the transfer of 3,800 Jamaicans from agricultural 
to industrial employment. All the reports which have 
been received indicate that the workers are easily 


instructed, interested in their work, and very cooper- - 


ative. One foundry operator reports that, within 5 
days following arrival of the Jamaicans at his plant, 
production had doubled and the domestic workers 
had been spurred to greater effort. 

The labor importation program of the WMC has 
been a success. Despite the severe requirements re- 
garding the housing, feeding, and care of the foreign 
workers, and the financial cost to industry (employ- 
ers must provide transportation for the workers in 
the United States), every employer who has partici- 
pated in the program reports complete satisfaction 
with the workers and with their production. The 
success of the program in terms of contribution to 
the over-all war effort cannot be measured at this 
time, but when peace comes, the contribution of the 
Governments of British Honduras, Barbados, and Ja- 
maica to the winning of the war by making this labor 
supply available to supplement our domestic labor 
force will be very considerable; likewise we shall be 
indebted to the workers who have left their homes 
and families, adjusting to an entirely new way of life, 
to put forth their best efforts in behalf of the war 
program. 








SHIFTING SCHEDULES REQUIRE SHIFTING PLANS 


Conversion 
Cycle Nears End 


By CHARLES A, WEBER 
Interviewer, USES, Eau Claire, Wis. 


FROM CIVILIAN PRODUCTION to war pro- 
duction and back to civilian production again—this 
is the shifting scene that has posed varied and per- 
plexing problems for the Eau Claire, Wis., office of 
the United States Employment Service. Three plants 
were concerned, which we shall call “A,” “B,” and “C.” 

Not all of these problems are solved, since plant A 
is only now approaching the final phase of the cycle 
and there remains the great task of reassembling per- 
sonnel scattered from coast to coast in various types 
of war production as well as the recruitment of many 
hundreds of new workers. Although these problems 
were evident many months ago and the plans for 
their ultimate solution carefully made, the outcome 
will necessarily remain doubtful until the final goal 
of peak production is past. 

Starting in the fall of 1941, reports to the USES 
and other surveys gathered from September until the 
end of that year revealed a running account of the 
conversion and production difficulties of two plants. 
In September, plant A announced the curtailment 
of civilian production, and by December production 
was scheduled at approximately 50 percent of the 
record September output. 
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In January, 1942, the first major war production 
contract placed in this area was awarded to plant B. 
Conversion was accomplished in about a month and 
the company started on war production. This firm 
had a small force of women employed at the time 
the conversion was announced and it was determined 
that a large number could be utilized on their new 
product. A training course was organized in conjunc- 
tion with the local vocational school and after two 
weeks of assembly and machine operation training, 
the firm was able to form a nucleus of capable workers 
and was “on its way” te a production record which 
ultimately gained recognition through the award of 
the Army-Navy “E.” 

The Eau Claire local office was instrumental in 
staffing this plant, and practically 100 percent of its 
hires resulted from USES referrals. Applicants were 
tested and either referred for training or sent directly 
to the plant for immediate hire. Later, when a suf- 
ficient number of trained workers were available, ‘“‘on 


‘ the job training” supplanted the vocational school 


courses, thus making possible a more specific type of 
employee indoctrination. 

Early in 1944, plant B was permitted to resume 
civilian production. This conversion was made with- 
out loss of war production. Employment was in- 
creased, the foundry made ready, and the final phase 
of the reconversion cycle accomplished. Although 
still engaged to a large extent in war production, the 
plant resumed its former civilian production rate 
almost overnight. Theirs is a completed story of con- 
version and reconversion. However, this is not true 
in the case of plant A. 

As previously indicated, early in the fall of 1941 it 
became apparent that civilian production would have 
to be curtailed. Shortly after January 1, 1942, pro- 
duction had been cut in half and information fur- 
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nished this office indicated the company would soon 
convert to some other form of war production. By 
late spring, the Government had taken over all of the 
local facilities owned by the company, conversion to 
war production was announced, and a new plant was 
built about five miles outside the city. 

Meanwhile, during the late fall and winter months 
of 1941 when civilian production was being curtailed, 
lay-offs at plant A had posed a conversion problem 
to the USES. Workers were referred to the voca- 
tional schools at Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, and 
Menominee so that their skills could be converted to 
war production. The schools were operating on a 
24-hour schedule, and industry, especially in the Mil- 
waukee area, competed for these “converted” workers. 
Machine-shop, welding, and heat-treating trainees 
found immediate employment at enticing wages. 
However, the lack of housing in crowded war pro- 
duction centers proved to be a break for plant A 
when war production started in the late summer of 
1942. A very large percentage of plant A’s workers 
returned in order to be with their families and to 
continue their seniority with the company. 

The manning of local war production plants was 
accomplished without too much difficulty. The de- 
mand was principally for women workers and hun- 
dreds of women not previously in the labor market 
were recruited and trained for local industry from a 
commuting area of 30 miles radius. 

Although local demands were heavy, the Eau 
Claire labor market area was a lush field for outside 
recruitment. War production training at the voca- 
tional schools continued to prepare workers for spe- 
cialized production jobs, but as the competition 
among employers increased and training requirements 
were gradually reduced, it became increasingly dif- 
ficult to keep the schools operating at capacity. With 
employers hiring welders with 50 hours of training 
and machine operators with only 100 hours, turn- 
over at the various schools was high; by late fall in 
1942, job opportunities were so abundant and start- 
ing wages so enticing that vocational training for war 
production declined rapidly. 


On September 9, 1943, it was announced that war 
production at plant A was to be gradually curtailed, 
and by December 15, 1943, would cease entirely with 
the company’s reconversion to civilian production. 
About December 15, 1943, another company (Plant 
C) asked the local office if it could supply workers 
should it decide to locate a new plant in Eau Claire. 
Our labor market information showed: Plant B in- 
dicated no significant employment increase in the 
coming months; Plant A would enlarge its plant but 
its civilian production was of such a nature that its 
additional hires could be re-hires of its former un- 
skilled workers; the re-conversion of Plant A would 
require enough workers so as to offer employment to 
Plant A’s skilled workers who had been laid off. The 
combined requirements of Plants A and C would be 
only about 700 more at peak than the number used 
by Plant A at peak war production. In addition, 
Plant C would approach its employment peak slowly, 
which would allow adequate time for the recruitment 
of the additional workers without creating a tight 
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labor market. In view of all these considerations, it 
was agreed that the workers would be supplied to 
Plant C. 

Six months (and much of our optimism) have 
passed since the original commitment to man Plant C 
was made. The re-conversion of Plant A is far behind 
schedule and is not at the present time using a third 
of its original estimated labor requirements. All these 
men for whom there were no local work opportunities 
have been cleared for employment outside the area. 
Plant B has increased its employment 500 persons 
above its previous peak estimates—an unlooked for 
reduction in our potential labor supply. Peak employ- 
ment date for Plant A has been set back continually 
until it now coincides exactly with that of Plant C. 
Thus, the original plan for the manning of Plants A 
and C involving a hiring schedule that was almost 
entirely‘noncompetitive, has been upset. 

Constantly changing conditions have been met 
with changed plans. Present plans now involve a 
more careful control of out-migration, constant con- 
tact with the union in Plafit A, a further study of job 
opportunities for women, and extensive surveys in, 
and recruitment plans for, localities adjacent to the 
Eau Claire Labor Market Area. We know now that 
the job cannot be accomplished without creating a 
tight local labor market, but all indications point 
toward final achievement of the goals which have 
been set. 











(Continued from page 4) 

The National Housing Administration previews 
post-war by announcing an estimated 12,600,000 
non-farm houses and apartment units as the likely 
prospect for the first 10 years after the close of the 
war to meet the needs of American families and in 
part for replacement of substandard dwellings. While 
no formal program of building has as yet been inau- 
gurated, the labor market implications to be drawn 
from these tentative post-war estimates promise a 
rich field of employment for construction workers. 


@ Regulations covering the guarantee of loans for 
homes to veterans of the present war by the Veterans 
Administration, as provided in the GI Bill of Rights, 
have been announced by Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 

The regulations provide in effect that a veteran 
who wants to buy, build, or improve a home shall 
apply to his bank, building and loan company or 
other lending agency in the usual manner. The 
lender will ask the nearest Veterans Administration 
office how much of the loan can be guaranteed, on 
the basis of full information concerning the veteran’s 
ability to pay, his eligibility, and the value of the 
property. The Veterans Administration must approve 
the guarantee. 

General Hines pointed out that guarantee provi- 
sions of the GI Bill limit the amount to $2,000. He 
also called attention to the stipulation that the prop- 
erty be valued at its “reasonable normal value,” 
pointing out that market prices in many sections 
today do not qualify under this formula. 
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CLINICS 


The Mentally 
Handicapped 


By ANN LEHMAN 


Sr. Employment Consultant 
for the Handicapped 


STREAMLINE 


INTERVIEWERS FOR the selective placement 
staff of the United States Employment Service for 
New York had some, though not extensive, training 
in the problems of mental disorders; psychiatrists had 
delivered lectures, a group of psychiatric social work- 
ers had agreed to consult with the staff on a case 
basis and most of our special staff had read widely 
in the field. Yet month after month, our labor mar- 
ket reports recorded an increasing number of men- 
tally handicapped applicants who were constituting 
one of the most serious problems encountered by the 
office. It became evident, early in 1944, that more 
knowledge about, and understanding of, the mentally 
handicapped applicant was necessary if we were to 
do a successful selective placement job and a pro- 
gram toward this end was formulated. 

First, we enlisted the interest of ten psychiatrists 
in our problem. A 10-week seminar was organized, 
the psychiatrists to work in teams and meet alter- 
nately with a selected group from our staff. The pro- 
gram got under way the middle of April and at each 
weekly session an interviewer presented a case. Ap- 
plicants under discussion waited in an anteroom in 
order to supply additional information should the 
psychiatrist need it. 

Prior to the opening of the seminar, meetings were 
held with interviewers for the handicapped; these 
interviewers were to select and present the cases, and 
to expedite this a suggested outline of presentation 
was developed. In general, we obtained as complete 
a picture of the applicant as possible—his relation- 
ship to his family, a picture of his home and early 
environment, medical report, his work record, his re- 
lationship to his fellow workers, and his military ex- 
perience, if any. 

Similarity marked the conduct of each session. Be- 
fore the session opened, the interviewer wrote up the 
case, sending two copies to the Senior Consultant for 
the Handicapped. One was forwarded to the psychi- 
atrist. At the session, the interviewer read the report 
of the prepared case. The reading was followed by 
questions and discussion, and an impressionistic diag- 
nosis by the psychiatrist. As the sessions progressed, 
the staff participated more and more in interpreting 
the significant facts. 

Inevitably we made mistakes and corrected them 
as they were recognized. 

One mistake arose from our having in attendance 
a staff who had no basic knowledge of mental disor- 
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ders. The technicalities of discussion were difficult to 
understand or absorb. Another difficulty arose from 
our plan of having interviewers select troublesome 
cases which resulted in repetition of identical factors. 

At the last session, instead of a specific case study, 
the chief psychiatrist delivered a summary lecture 
intended to orient the group to the more general 
structure of mental disorders. 

To determine what was learned or accomplished 
by these seminars, we had the interviewers submit 
their reactions and suggestions in writing, with the 
following results. Almost all of those attending 
gained a greater tolerance and understanding to- 
wards applicants with mental disorders. Identifica- 
tion of such applicants became increasingly simple as 
the staff became alert for signs and clues. 

Another important fact established was that in 
many instances the applicant we were striving to 
place was too sick to work. One boy had been re- 
ferred to 10 jobs and placed in six by the USES, 
during the period September 1940-May 1944. Fur- 
ther analysis indicated that the boy may have been 
mentally ill, and the psychiatrist working with our 
staff recommended that the applicant be referred to 
a psychiatric clinic. This was done and he was re- 
ported as untreatable and probably unemployable. At 
the clinic’s request, one further effort was made to 
place him as a messenger. It proved unsuccessful. 

The seminars also taught the value of referral of 
applicants to psychiatric clinics. Interviewers also 
learned that until the person recognizes the need for 
and is ready to accept treatment, a referral to psychi- 
atric services accomplishes nothing. 

Increased knowledge was gained regarding the pro- 
cedure for commitments to State Hospitals. Clari- 
fication of such formidable terms as “insanity,” 
“incompetence,” and “parole” also proved helpful. 

The psychiatrists as well as the staff found the ses- 
sions interesting and stimulating. They believed that 
certain problems raised required further research into 
the social adjustment of special groups of disabled 
persons. They also felt that it was possible, with 
greater orientation and study, to develop a screening 
questionnaire which, when used at the time of regis- 
tration, could point to possible mental disorders in 
the same way that the questionnaire used by the draft 
board indicated unsuitability for military service. 

While the study of some sixty-odd cases did not al- 
ways develop a correlation between specific mental 
disorders and specific types of jobs, it did, in some 
instances, point to such correlation. More important, 
however, was the recognition of an understanding 
of the applicant’s emotional drives and needs and the 
attempt to meet them in an employment situation. 

One tangible evidence of the usefulness of these 
seminars was the appointment of a psychiatrist to the 
staff on a part-time basis. Under her direction, addi- 
tional sessions have been held on interviewing men- 
tally handicapped applicants, how to behave if they 
become abusive, and how to evaluate their emotional 
needs. 
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USING VOLUME OF PLACEMENTS AS A YARDSTICK 


Evaluating LO. 
Performance 


By LEONARD P. ADAMS and 


SYLVIA F. PINES 
Division of Reports and Analysts, 
Region Il 


MEASURING THE performance of a public em- 
ployment office has long been a puzzle to adminis- 
trators. Since the staff and labor market problems 
of local offices vary, there can be no perfect yard- 
stick for measuring accomplishments. While su- 
pervisors are presumed to know all phases of local 
office operations and to be in a position to evaluate 
performance, the variables make evaluation ex- 
tremely difficult. The judgment of supervisors could 
be more effective and impressive if they were backed 
up by less subjective methods of appraisal. 

This article offers office supervisors a technique for 
objective measurement of local office performance 
which shows clearly how well local offices are doing 
with respect to each other. It is based on informa- 
tion in regular local office operating reports, which 
show the volume of work done on nearly all phases 
of activity. To make the work of one office com- 
parable with that of another, we have simply 
ranked all offices in the study with respect to 
each of the phases of their work which we have se- 
lected for analysis. In the particular study described 
below, we have selected the volume of placements 
made as the phase of performance to be evaluated. 

Why has placement performance been singled out 
for special attention? We have taken the number of 
placements made as a criterion of performance only 
because it is one of the most important aspects of 
local office work. When related to the number of 
staff available, the number of potential jobs to be 
filled, and the supply of workers to fill those jobs, the 
number of placements made is an indication of local 
office penetration into the labor market. In this 
sense, volume of placements represents a measure of 
the effectiveness with which the Employment Service 
is directing the flow of workers in a community. We 
are assuming that direction is a good thing for the 
community and the country, and that it is done in 
accordance with national policy. During this war we 
have had a definite national policy with respect to 
the allocation of labor supply, which in brief says, 
“Man the war industries above all else.” Supplying 
the required number of workers, especially when un- 
skilled labor is all that is needed, certainly is as im- 
portant as doing a good quality job in making place- 
ments. Consequently, we have a right to expect 
offices to show up about equally well in terms of vol- 
ume of placements, after making due allowance for 
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differences in number of staff, job openings to be 
filled, and number of workers available to fill the jobs. 
If there are significant differences in relative numbers 
of placements made when compared with these po- 
tentialities, then this is something to be investigated 
by supervisors. The explanations will probably vary 
from one office to another, depending on both in- 
ternal and external conditions. 

Let us reemphasize one point. We do not believe 
volume of placements or any other purely quantita- 
tive measure is an entirely adequate yardstick for 
measuring performance. Numbers, however, do pro- 
vide an objective guide, and when used properly and 
fairly they may afford an important screening device 
for picking out problem cases. 

As clues to the number of placements one might 
expect, we have chosen five related items covered by 
the regular reports. They are: (1) number of local 
office personnel (total) ; (2) volume of employment 
in war industries in the local office area (ES-270 re- 
ports) ; (3) number of separations from jobs in war 
industries (ES-270 reports); (4) number of new 
hires by war industries (ES-270 reports) ; (5) active 
unemployment insurance file (reports from Unem- 
ployment Insurance Division). 

We chose these five factors because they are indi- 
cators of the potential number of placements which 
could be made, as well as the number of workers who 
are currently available to fill the job openings. We 
realize they do not cover the potentialities perfectly. 
For example, not all the staff work on placement ac- 
tivities; and the supply indicators do not show the 
number of workers who might be drawn into the 
labor market. However, these five factors can be used 
to gauge preliminary results. 

After selection of the phase of work to be evalu- 
ated and the quantitative factors which would help 
us make such an evaluation, we ranked in consecu- 
tive order each of the 52 offices included in the 
study with respect to volume of placements made and 
each of the other five items. For example, the larg- 
est office in the group (No. 71, Erie Street, Buffalo) 
ranked No. 1 as to placement volume, size of staff, 
volume of war industry employment, and so on. 

Logically, we might expect a considerable degree 
of uniformity in ranking on each of these items if the 
individual office is doing what might reasonably be 
expected of it. Relatively “good” and “poor” per- 
formances stand out by comparing the placement 
ranking with the standing on other items. To facili- 
tate comparison and hence selection of the outstand- 
ing offices, we arbitrarily set as a standard the average 
performance shown by two-thirds of the offices. Thus 
the remaining third will show up in either the good 
or poor categories. 

There are at least two ways of setting up this 
standard performance so that an evaluation for any 
particular office may be easily made. One is by 
graph, the other by table. In each case an average is 
obtained and then expanded to include one-third of 
the group on either side of the average. To use the 

(Continued on page 16) 
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STUDENT MANPOWER 


MANPOWER, not only for the Longview, Tex., 
area, but also for such distant cities as Pittsburgh and 
Washington, D. C., has been furnished by Longview 
students. Long before the vacation period, this of- 
fice saw that 1944 presented a greater opportunity 
for realization of this group than did previous years. 
However, we also realized that, while many employers 
were anxious to hire them, proper placement to the 
best advantage of the war effort was more desirable 
than letting them seek jobs on a hit-or-miss basis. 


Since many of the students were in the 16 to 17 year 
age group, State laws did not allow them to work in 
hazardous types of jobs. Further, parents were highly 
conscious of the possibilities of juvenile delinquency. 
Many did not want their children to take work away 
from home. 

With these problems in mind, a special campaign 
was inaugurated early in May at a conference of the 
Placement and Utilization Divisions in the Longview 
office. It was decided that the best means of utilizing 
students was the development of local orders. Proper 
local placement of students would release many older 
workers for clearance orders and for work on priority 
jobs where minors would not be acceptable. The 
plan was to make group placements wherever possible 
on the assumption that many youths would take jobs 
if the whole “gang” worked. A self-registration form 
designed especially for students was furnished all high 
schools within the area not located in cities with 
United States Employment Service offices. A pub- 
licity campaign was inaugurated during the last half 
of May consisting of newspaper releases and “ads” 
sponsored by local advertisers. An earlier publicity 
campaign would not have been effective. The USES 
had nothing to do with the solicitation of the adver- 
tising sold by newspapers. 

Representatives of the USES contacted 104 schools 
in the Longview area, either in person or by letter. 
Many officials agreed to make announcements over 
their loudspeaker systems advising students of job 
opportunities, and in some schools short talks were 
given to high school student bodies. Youth recre- 
ation centers were also contacted. 

News releases by the Railroad Retirement Board 
and other available information such as pamphlets on 
canning industry and the U. S. Crop Corps were fur- 
nished local offices. 

The results of the recruitment were 1,167 registra- 
tions filed within the area for high school students 
seeking employment. 
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The Texarkana office made arrangements with a 
cannery in Atlanta, Tex., to use the students in that 
community. Several students were placed with Red 
River Ordnance Depot as clerical workers, a tele- 
graph company ordered 40, 33 were recruited for 
railroad work, and an ice company hired 25. 

The Marshall office found that the best prospects 
were in railroad and street repair work; 47 school 
youths were placed within the first 10 days after 
school was out. 

Longview arranged orders with a construction com- 
pany, a railroad, various automobile repair shops, a 
steel company, a telephone concern, and local retail 
stores. Recruitment for garages was carried on in 
connection with the VTWPW school in automobile 
mechanics. Practically an entire football team was 
placed in a railroad gang. Both Longview and Mar- 
shall were thus able to get their city governments to 
release older workers who could be utilized in clear- 
ance or in more essential industry. 

Mt. Pleasant developed orders with local canneries, 
a railroad, and in telegraph maintenance crews. Ten 
students were placed as a group with a cannery in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The Tyler office placed several girls 
over 16 who were in telephone and telegrapher work. 

The Palestine office contacted local pulpwood con- 
tractors and were able- to place the Palestine and 
Frankston High School football teams in this type of 
work. Many of the youths in this area worked in 
tomato-packing sheds, and as a result of the recruit- 
ment, the office built up a reserve list of workers for 
placement at canneries when these companies got 
into production later in the summer. 

During the first two weeks after schools were dis- 





missed, there had been a total of 767 youths over 16 


registered for work and approximately 400 under 16 
years of age. In addition, although the recruitment 
was meant primarily for youth, many teachers were 
included in the registration. A number of these 
women teachers accepted work in Washington, D. C., 
with the Navy Department for work limited to the 
summer season. Navy recruiters were working in the 
Longview area offices during the time the recruit- 
ment campaign was under way. 

A total of 374 placements of these youths had been 
made during the first two weeks following school’s 
dismissal and indications are that the final count will 
be much larger. 

The 767 registrations included only those over 16 
years of age. Actually, a total of 1,167 registrations 
were taken. These did not include farm youths nor 
youths already engaged in essential work. Several 
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offices were able to build up reserve lists of workers 
for local canning seasons when the local labor mar- 
kets tighten. 

The publicity campaign was well received by the 
general public. The idea of placing whole football 
teams stimulated both newspaper men and the gen- 
eral public and created more enthusiasm than any 
other feature of the campaign. Although only a few 
offices were able to make such group placements, the 
idea lent impetus to the whole campaign. The fact 
that the advertisements did not invite employers to 
request these youths was one of the best features of 
the campaign. Youth came in and registered assum- 
ing the office had plenty of available openings, and 
employers, realizing they were passing up a good bet 
in these youth, began asking for them. A useful tool 
was “Utilization Recommendations and Actions” 
which did much to keep the campaign uniform 
throughout the area—Tep Cuirrorp, Chief of Infor- 
mation, WMC for Tex. ' 


STAFFING A 
“MUST” PLANT 


THE RECRUITMENT of workers for a large war 
plant in the Springfield, Mass., area was one of our 
toughest problems of the war. This firm had been in 
civilian production prior to the war, but after Pearl 
Harbor, when the supply of material became short, it 
discontinued most of its civilian production. The 
plant was then converted to the manufacture of a 
number of light miscellaneous articles. About the 
same time, many other industries of a more mechan- 
ical nature were accelerating production and the de- 
mand for mechanic-trainees attracted many workers 
from this firm. 

In January 1944, there were 3,381 employees at 
the plant, including many women and a number of 
men who were unable to perform many of the oper- 
ations. Despite 693 hires, total employment during 
the first five months of 1944 showed a steady decline, 
so that by June a low of 3,120 was reached. The 
rate of turn-over was much higher than the State 
average, but this was due primarily to the inability of 
new workers to adapt themselves to the unfavorable 
conditions inherent in the rubber industry. Only a 
small number of the workers who had left this firm 
to accept other jobs returned during this period. 

June marked the turning point, and for the first 
time a slight increase in total employment was noted; 
it carried on through July and early August, but the 
employment ceiling was still far out of reach. At the 
same time, the production schedule was increased and 
the previous ceiling had to be raised even higher. 

If normal recruitment methods could not satisfy 
the normal demand, it was evident that the same 
methods would be totally inadequate to meet the sud- 
denly increased demands. The Area Director called 
a general meeting not only of the management-labor 
committee, but also of representatives of many of the 
larger industrial firms in the area and additional rep- 
resentatives of labor, at which time he proposed that: 
(1) all employers in the area grant immediate re- 
leases to any of their workers who would accept em- 
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ployment in the manufacture of tires; and (2) labor 
organizations as well as employers persuade workers 
to accept transfers to this industry. The United 
States Employment Service office would: (1) grant 
automatic statements of availability to workers being 
released from these cooperating employers; (2) for 
a specified period of time refer all unskilled and 
semiskilled men to the war plant; (3) place one or 
more of its personnel in the employment office at the 
war plant to facilitate the granting of statements of 
availability and/or referral cards under the priority 
referral programs to individuals appearing at the 
plant employment office. 

The employers and labor unions of the area have 
given their complete cooperation in this recruitment 
drive; as a result, in the first three weeks total em- 
ployment jumped to an all-time high of 3,792, and it 
now appears likely that the company’s employment 
ceiling will shortly be reached. 

We learned through our experience that such a 
plan could only be accomplished with the cooper- 
ation of the entire community, and that management 
and labor groups in the community must have a com- 
plete picture of the problem. Production in this 
plant has increased proportionately with the number 
of workers. This is due primarily to the fact that 
once jobs were broken down to the finest degree, new 
workers required a minimum of training on the job. 
—Epwarp F. Barker, Chief of Information, WMC 
for Massachusetts 


COMMUNITY COOPERATION 
STAFFS STEEL PLANT 


PROVO, UTAH, had a problem. How were they 
going to staff a steel plant without completely upset- 
ting all other civilian industry in the area? At the 
same time, the need for agricultural and food process- 
ing workers was about to crop up—and demand for 
labor for heavy industries in the area was steadily 
increasing. 

To solve the problem, workers from other sections 
of the State would have to be recruited. But in Provo 
there were also youths under 18, older workers—and 
women. And the women came through beautifully. 

Through the joint efforts of the United States Em- 
ployment Service in the area and local committees, 
a canvass turned up 370 women who were in non- 
essential work, willing to turn their hand at war work. 
Housewives, who up to this point had stayed in their 
homes, were willing to take work in the canneries 
and poultry processing plants to release men for work 
women couldn’t perform. 

Women stepped into men’s shoes in service stations, 
stores, taxis, restaurants, and laundries to let men 
move into the steel plant. They stepped alongside 
men into truck driving, operating electric cranes, un- 
loading bricks, and sweeping in the roller mills. 

Thanks to the ladies, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion reports, the situation in Provo is well in hand— 
and the steel mill is rolling out the makings of war 
machines. Provo women had proved again that “the 
more women at work, the sooner we’ll win.”—THE 
Women’s Pace, OWI, August 19, 1944. 
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CACHE VALLEY 
DELIVERS THE GOODS 


FULL COMMUNITY organization in Logan, Utah, 
to see that every bit of food available for canning 
would be processed, worked with the precision of a 
clock. On May 8, 1944, the manager of the local 
USES office and two Chamber of Commerce repre- 
sentatives began an intensive survey of all business 
firms to determine the amount of help which could 
be counted on during the rush season. 

This type of mobilization to fill the community’s 
emergency labor needs is old stuff to Logan. The 
USES, service clubs, schools, church and fraternal 
groups had seen other serious situations through. Two 
years ago, when the Utah ASF depot was in des- 
perate need of workers, Logan supplied 600 part- 
time workers on a week-end basis. Last year, busi- 
ness men organized to help can the crops. But this 
year, the problem was tougher than ever before. 


A long, rainy spring meant a late growing season. 
This, in turn, meant that the peas had to be planted 
all at one time and likewise harvested at one time. To 
complicate matters, hay and grain crops were due for 
harvesting just about the time the canning crops 
would be ready for processing. 

Once peas have been vined they must be handled 
within a matter of hours or they spoil. There was 
no spoilage in Logan this year. 

The peak run, when it came, lasted just six days; 
a contrast to the 16 days of the 1943 crop. This 
meant concentration of effort and the result was that 
20,000 cases of prime quality peas were canned daily. 
Forty-six percent of the pack was destined for pur- 
chase by the Government for our armed forces here 
and overseas and for lend lease. The community had 
an important job to do and did it. 

On June 12, an itinerant representative of the 
USES made a trip throughout the county registering 
all potential workers either for full-time or for part- 
time off-shift hours. By the time the peas were ready, 
so was the USES and the community with its work- 
ers. Local business men, already appointed crew cap- 
tains, received their alerts: “Have your crews here 
as agreed, day after tomorrow.” 

One crew captain, typical of the rest, got his men 
together by driving out in his car and rounding them 
up from various business places. 

In the daytime, workers were referred out to the 
cannery for hire. The bulk of the work was done 
by Logan’s own residents, some of whom worked 18 
and 20 hours a day. 

At the college were members of the armed per- 
sonnel waiting transfer. These, too, helped. Some 
business houses cooperated by releasing employees for 
two or three days’ work. Members of the city coun- 
cil, the mayor, the city commission, members of the 
police force, leading business men, and college pro- 
fessors were among those who made up the emer- 


gency squads. All in all, about 800 different individ- . 


uals were on the company’s pay roll during the run. 
When dealing with perishable foods, no advance 
planning is possible. The volunteers have to remain 
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“on call.” When the peas were ready, the labor com- 
mittee of the chamber of commerce and the USES 
office were notified. Through them, the captains 
were reached and each captain was at his station with 
his crew at the time he was needed. 

This year, many women were used in jobs that only 
men had worked in heretofore. Every foreman was 
given the War Manpower Commission’s training- 
within-industry courses on  job-instructor-training 
(JIT) and job-relations-training (JRT) which teach 
a foreman, first, how to train and teach new work- 
ers quickly and efficiently, and, second, how to apply 
the tricks and techniques of getting along with people. 

These Utah peas must be good. Uncle Sam wanted 
twice as many of them this year as last and thanks to 
the home front production army, Cache Valley deliv- 
ered the goods.—JAMEs F. Jorpan, Manager, USES, 
Logan, Utah. 


TEXAS HANDLES 
BEAN CROPS 


TYLER OFFICE.—No sensational methods of recruit- 
ment have been resorted to in handling orders for 
food processing in this Texas area. Only one can- 
ning plant had any serious difficulty in maintaining 
full crews. Our efforts to fill its orders and the re- 
sults obtained are as follows: 

On June 9, 1944, a local canning company called 
our Office, stating that it had on hand a large quan- 
tity of string beans which would have to be canned 
within 24 hours and, in order to handle the job, a 
night shift would have to be put on. 

The day shift consisted largely of soldiers’ wives 
who were not available for the night shift, and we 
therefore turned to the Negro women of the com- 
munity. Because the time was short and we lacked 
telephone connections, expediency sent us to homes 
of the possible workers to tell them about the job and, 
if possible, make referrals then and there’ As a re- 
sult, 13 women were referred for the night shift. 
However, the morning the canning company notified 
us that only six of these actually reported for work. 

As beans continued to come in on Saturday morn- 
ing, the manager of the plant frantically called our 
office warning that he would lose the beans unless a 
crew for Saturday night could be obtained. Again 


‘ we made a house-to-house canvass. By 7 o’clock, the 


hour for beginning the night shift, 18 workers re- 
ported and the canning went forward without loss. 

In checking over the difficulties of this recruitment, 
we found the chief one was the uncertainty of the 
hours when workers would be needed. Earlier in the 
year, the cannery had signed contracts to buy beans 
from farmers in the area. Widely scattered as the 
farmers are, it was hard to forecast just when the 
beans would be picked and brought into the plant. 
On some days, none at all were brought in until the 
mid-afternoon, and some as late as 6 or 7 o'clock. 
This plant also processes blackberries, the bulk of 
which are also brought in late in the afternoon. Be- 
cause of the inability to forecast the amount of vege- 
tables to be processed, it is difficult to calculate any 
labor needs for any given day. 
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We have now suggested to the plant manager that 
a crew of local women be organized who will be will- 
ing to report when notified. To prevent loss of time, 
a plant whistle, 30 minutes prior to actual beginning 
of operations, can “signal” the workers that canning 
operations are about to begin. 

The recruitment of men for canning work was dif- 
ficult because the wage rate of 40 cents an hour is 
unattractive and they are repelled by the heat of 
some of the operations in the process. However, the 
canning company promised 50 cents per hour to all 
men who stayed long enough to learn thoroughly the 
processing operations. Most of the men are given 
full-time employment and, in many instances, the 
opportunity for overtime up to a total of 70, 80, and 
even 90 hours a week. 


Mr. PLEASANT OFFICE.—Recruitment for a Pitts- 
burg, Tex., food processor (May 4 through June 10) 
resulted in 149 placements by this office. 

This firm, in the 1943 season, suffered the loss of 
a large quantity of beans because it could not get 
enough workers to man the plant at capacity. This 
year, on May 1, the company notified the Mt. Pleas- 
ant local office that it would de vend on us to fur- 
nish the men and women needed this season. Ac- 
cordingly, we set up the following program: 

The USES office would send out call-in cards to all 
applicants registered in the Mt. Pleasant office. At 
the same time, it would communicate with another 
food processing firm in the community and find out 
when it expected to lay off workers and how many. 
We learned that 100 women would be released the 
latter part of May and he agreed to give a list of 
their names to the USES. When the list was re- 
ceived, cards were mailed asking the women to report 
to the canning company for interview by a USES 
representative during the week May 22 to June 1. 

By May 19, 1944, we learned that 100 more wo- 
men would be available by noon of that day. A 
representative of the USES arranged to have them 
assemble in order to offer them new job opportuni- 
ties at the canning plant and many of them were glad 
to report. Other workers were found by seeking the 
aid of women’s clubs and through news releases to 
newspapers. The company inserted a timely full page 
advertisement to connect up with the news releases 
of the USES. Other companies cooperated, too, by 
notifying each worker released from a job who lived 
in the vicinity of Pittsburg of the need for their serv- 
ices to help can beans for victory. 

Sufficient help was thus acquired and the canning 
company operated at capacity, canning 1,000 cases 
of beans per day.—As reported to Tep C.iFForp, 
Chief of Information, WMC for Texas 








(Continued from page 12) 
graphic method we plot placements against each of 
the factors—size of staff, war employment, etc. The 
average line of relationship is commuted statistically, 
using the “least squares” method. One “standard 
deviation” on either side of the average establi 
the range within which performance is cons 
“normal” or up to expectations. Thus, the 


offices which fall above or below the “norm” $tand valuated and one or 
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out very clearly. 

The tabular method relates placements to each of 
the determining items in the form of ratios. These 
ratios are ranked numerically and the normal range 
may be taken as the middle two-thirds. Local offices 
ranking with the top and bottom thirds of the group 
would be those showing relatively good and poor 
performance respectively. 

So much by way of explanation. Now let us see 
what conclusions can be drawn. During the pericd 
January 1 to April 1, 1944 our analysis shows: 
(1) nine of the 52 offices had particularly low vol- 
umes of placements in relation to the opportunity 
factors; (2) nine other offices appear to have done a 
relatively superior job. 

For example, one office ranked low in volume of 
placements relative to office personnel, war employ- 
ment, separations, new hires, and the active unem- 
ployment file. That office is consistently included in 
the group of offices recording the lowest levels of 
placement performance relative to those aspects of 
operations and labor supply which ordinarily deter- 
mine the load. It does not necessarily explain the 
factor, such as poor management, bad office location, 
or unusually difficult labor market situation, which 
may be responsible. for below-average performance. 
If, as in this instance, a local office falls out of line 
on all counts, it may be because making placements 
is not the major function of the office; perhaps po- 
licing of stabilization activity consumes most of its 
time. On the other hand, if the number of office 
personnel is small in relation to the volume of job 
openings and number of applicants, the cause for 
poor placement performance may be inadequate 
staffing. Getting the explanation is a job for the 
supervisor. A local office consistently appearing 
outside the average pattern of placement activity, 
presents a problem to management. 


Another office ranked higher in placement activity 
than in practically all the determining conditions, 
thus denoting above-average performance. Investiga- 
tion of such performance may bring to light a set of 
unique labor market circumstances or may reveal un- 
usually successful placement and recruiting tech- 
niques readily applicable to other local offices. 

On the basis of this study, itis possible also to spot 
immediately those local offices whose placement per- 
formance is adequate—i.e., within the average range. 
For example, the performance of one office which 
consistently falls within the range of average per- 
formance on most counts may be interpreted as ade- 
quate—i.e., to be expected in consideration of the 
size of the staff, labor supply, and the volume of wa: 
industry employment and separations in the area. 


This technique of analyzing performance as pre- 
sented in this study can be applied to other aspects of 
local office operations. For example, it is possible to 
set up an “average pattern” for measuring effective- 
ness in carrying out the stabilization program by 
relating statements of availability granted to “volun- 

its. i industries. Other adaptations can 
of local office work on which 
orts covering the phase to be 
ore “determining” factors. 
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1940-1944, 


EXPLANATORY INTRODUCTION ] 


THE following subject index covers in chronological year order materials pub- 
lished in the EmpLoyMEent Security Review (1940-41-42) and its successor the MAn- 
POWER Review (1943-44). 


This type of index was chosen in preference to other types (i.e., straight alphabetical 
listing) because it had the dual advantage of (1) bringing together in a group the major 
articles published on a given subject over a period of 5 years of employment service and 
related activities; and (2) of facilitating the task of indexing a vast amount of material in 
the most concise format under wartime limitations and consistent with the wartime paper 
conservation program. 


Titles of articles in the Review do not always parallel exactly employment service 
terminology; however, numerous cross-references have been inserted in the alphabetical 
sequence to compensate for this disparity. 


We have generally avoided such broad headings as “‘Recruitment’’ or “‘ Placement” 
since one or the other is inherent in all employment service activities. Instead, employ- 
ment service activities have been listed as they relate to specific groups such as “ veterans,”’ 
or to specific programs such as ‘‘labor market analysis,’ “training,” etc. 


It is believed that this topical grouping rather than a straight alphabetical listing of 
materials without regard to chronological sequence, will best serve reference and research 
purposes of Manpower Review readers. The yearly division and time sequence of 
materials should be useful in tracing changes a trends in employment service activi- 
ties as affected by the shifting economic scene. 


Brief items appearing in At Press Time and Month in Review are italicized to dis- 
tinguish them from longer articles. 


The following is a guide to abbreviations used in the Index: 


















OCD 


Office Civilian Defense 


WPB 





BLS Bureau Labor Statistics ODHWS Office Defense Health and 

wey" Cover page as distinguished Welfare Services 
from text page ODT Office Defense Transportation 

CIO Congress of Industrial Organi- OPA Office Price Administration 
zations can Occupational Questionaires 

DC District of Columbia Selective Service System 

ESR gl omens Security Review Theme Theme Issue 

FEPC Fair Employment Practice UC Unemployment | Compensa- 
Committee tion 

LO Local Office USCSC United States Civil Service 

MR Manpower Review Commission 

NHA National Housing Administra- USES United States Employment 
tion Service 

NRPB National Resources Planning WDAGO War Department, Adjutant 
Board General’s Office 

OASI Old Age and Survivors Insur- WMC War Manpower Commission 
ance WPA Work Projects Administration _ 


War Production Board 























APPLICANT REFERENCES (See under 
Central Reference Checking Unit) 


AUXILIARY AIDS TO RECRUITMENT 


Day-care of Children Directive (To aid 
recruitment of women). 

ODT Makes Transit Adjustments - ---. 

NHA Provides Shelter__........-.-- 

og GD ES ene Se 

The Day-care Program-_--..-..-.---- 


Building V’s for Victory (QDHWS)--- 

Poolin Resources in Wartime 
USCSC). 

OCD and the War Labor Supply. 

Child Care Services, Cleveland____--- 


ILIARYZ LABOR} RESERVES (See 
also, Minority Groups, Women, Youth, 
Older Workers, etc.) 


Call Out the Reserves_............-- 


Auxiliary Labor Reserves: Relief for 
Labor Shortage Areas (Theme): 


- cya a * 2 _ rn 
sons Supp anpower-_-_-_.....--- 
Harvest Hands from Prisons_._..---- 
Parolees Provide Source of Manpower: 

The Michigan Plan_____...----- 

Illinois Applies 7-Point Procedure. 
56 Prisoner-of-War Camps (filler) _.._- 


Use of Prisoner-of-War Labor-_-_-_-_-_-_-- 
Box REVIEWS (Books, pamphlets, 
etc. 


Report of Special Committee on Em- 
ployment, Chamber of Commerce a 
the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Survey of Employment Service Oper- 
ation for 1939. 

The Principles of anization, by 
James D. Mooney and Alan C. Reiley, 
Harper and Bros., New York, 1989. 

Occupational Counseling Techniques; 
Their Development and Applica- 
tion, William H. Stead, Carroll L. 
Shartle, and Associates, American 
Book Company, New York, 1940. 


623492—45 


Five Year Cumulative Index to 


THE MANPOWER REVIEW 


(Formerly the Employment Security Review) 
1940-1944 


(Inclusive) 


oe 


Month Page 


October --- 1 
a 3 
Se 8 


November 30 
December - 26 


1943 
February -. 9 
March__-_-_ 23 
18 
October - 15 

1942 
April_....- 19 

1943 
June_.__-. 3 
i 4 
i | Ree 5 
= 6 
A | ATi 7 
cnQeedcus 7 
aa@Dewccud 11 


1940 


March.---_- 11 
April....-- 
sJ@L 528i. 20 


BOOK REVIEWS—Continued. 


Itinerant Service, William H. Stead, 
Occupations, May 1940. 

Youth in Agricultural vileges, Re- 
search Monograph 21, WPA. 

Effective Industrial Use of Women in 
the Defense Program, Women’s 
Bureau, Dept. of Labor. 


Dismissal Compensation, Everett D. 
Hawkins, Princeton University 
Press, 1940 

Minorities in Defense, Labor Division, 
Office of Production Management 


Social Security Yearbook, 1940....-.-- 


Battle Stations for All, Office of War 
Information. 

—— Training for America’s 

outh, Apprentice-Training Service, 
War Manpower Commission. 

The National Apprenticeship Pro- 
gm, Apprentice-Training Service, 

ar Manpower Commission. 

Women at Work in Wartime, Kather- 
ine Glover, New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc. 

A Study in Public Relations: Case 
History of the Relations Maintained 
Between a Department of Public 
Assistance and the People of a 
State, Harold P. Levy, New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

Guides to Successful Employment of 
Nonfarm Youth in Wartime Agri- 
culture, Washington: Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Dept. of Labor. 

Spare Time—a War Asset for War 
Workers, Recreation Division, Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

Report of Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation and 
Resettlement of Disabled Persons, 
Washington: British Ministry of 
Information. 

The Modern World at Work, National 
Youth Administration, Washington: 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 


Social Security Yearbook, 1942__._.-. 

Training Apprentices for War and 
Post War Work, A. Goodwin, Director 
of Apprenticeship Training, Murray 
‘orporation of America, Washington: 
Apprentice- ome Eoin, Bureau 
of Training, War Manpower Com- 
mission. 


14 
16 


13 


C3 


C4 
C4 


C4 


C2 


C2 


C2 


38 








Month 
BOOK REVIEWS—Continued. . 
1943 
Machinist Apprenticeship Standards November- 
(St. Louis, Mo., and Vicinity), Jointly 
Adopted by Representative Employers 
and the International Association of 
Machinists, District No. 9,in Coopera- 
tion with Apprentice Training Service, 
Bureau of Training, War Manpower 
Commission. 
Rehabilitation of the WarInjured, New --.do__--_-- 
York: Philosophical Library. 


1944 
Training Teamwork, Apprentice-Train- April____-- 
ing Service, War Mangower Commis- 
sion. 
Shipyard Diary of a Woman Welder, -_do_-_-_-- 


Augusta H. Clawson, Penguin Books, 
Inc., New York. 
A Selected Bibliography on Rehabilita- May__---- 
tion of the Disabled Serviceman, 
Felicia Fuss, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York. 


A Preview as to Women Workersin June_---- . 
Transition From War to Peace, Mary 
Elizabeth Pidgeon, Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor. 
Evaluating Apprentices: Apprentice- October- -- 
Training Service, Bureau of Training, 
War Manpower Commission. 
British Policies and Methods in Em- --do_----- 
pone Women in Wartime, Women’s 
ureau, Department of Labor. 
Physical Demands and Capacities November- 
Analysis, Permanente Foundation, 
Oakland, California. 
Federal Grants for Vocational Rehabil- --do__---- 
itation, Mary E. MacDonald, The 
University of Chicago Press. 
The Veteran Comes Back, Willard -_do___--- 
Waller, New York, Dryden Press. 
CANADA (See under: Defense and 
War Recruitment Experiences; Veterans.) 
CENTRAL REFERENCE CHECKING 
UNIT 
1940 
Checking Applicant References__-_--_~- September- 
CITIZENSHIP 
1941 
Proof of Citizenship: The Census March__-- 
Bureau Offers Aid to Employment 
Offices. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION se 
19 
Retirement Act Benefits..........--- February.-_ 
CLEARANCE (See also Inter-area and 
Inter-regional Recruitment.) 
1940 
Clearance Function Increasing- -----_- June...... 
Clearance—Its Development and December. 
Future. 
1942 
Clearance—Aid to Defense_._._.-_-- February -- 


A Special Purpose Clearance System... ..do___-__- 
COMMUNITY COOPERATION 


Outwitting the Floods (USES trans- 
fers flood victims to war work). 


1948 
November. 


Page 


C2 


C2 


13 


19 


14 


16 


18 


18 


18 


17 


14 
20 


21 


CONTROLLED REFERRAL (See under 
Employment Stabilization.) 


CONVERSION (See under Reconver- 


sion.) 


CUT-BACKS (Production Adjustments) 


Production Manpower—Impact of Pro- 
duction Adjustments. 
Officials Syke Cut-back Misunder- 
standing. 
Production Cut-backs—Preview of 
Post-war Problem (Theme): 
ie A i a 


The Regions Report: 

Reg. I. Close Cooperation 
Yields Good Re- 
sults. 

Advance Planning 
aia Orderly Lay- 


offs. 
USES Interviews Cut 
Labor Force Losses. 


III. Using Interviewers 
from Other USES 
Offices. 

War Still Needs Win- 
ning. - 

IV. “Put and Take’ in 
Maryland. 


V. Complete USES Con- 
trol Prevents Man- 
power Losses. 

VI. Cushioning the Im- 
pact of Cut-backs 
Plant Interviews Ease 
Transition. 
VII. Chattanooga Tries 
“Volunteer System.” 
VIII. Cut-backs Ease Local 
Stringency. 
IX. “Must Discourage 
Complacency.” 
St. Louis Develops 
Planned Program. 
XI. Referral by Groups--- 


f 


DEFENSE AND WAR RECRUITMENT 
EXPERIENCES 


Pinch Hitting for Hercules___.._._-.- 
The Labor Market in October (1941) — 
More Intensive Labor Recruitment 
Activities Necessary. 
— Communities—And Defense La- 
or: 
Boom Town—1940 Model-_------ 
Recruiting Defense Workers in a 
Country Town. 
The Story of a Blind ‘‘Ad”________-- 
Combing the Countryside (The Belle- 
fontaine Experiment). 
Five States Cooperate to Man the 
Radford Project. 
Small Offices Do Big Jobs: 
Ahead of Schedule____-..------- 
For the World’s Largest_-------- 
No Defense Contracts, But .. . 
Where Will the Aircraft Industry Ob- 
tain Workers? 
Labor Supply and the Aircraft Indus- 
try. 





1944 
20... 2 
August_--- 1 
LE cc: 2 
ce Se 4 
ae. |. een 7 
| ae 8 


September- 15 
August-_--- 9 


September_ 15 


August__-_-_ 10 
a, ee 11 
pls ose. 11 
September_ 15 
August_-__ 12 
iE. ks dials 13 
He’ Seep ee 13 
Bic cas 14 
a ere 15 
1941 
January--- 1 
jis ou uid 10 
February -- 1 
| es 3 
pee 3 
Rh ciews 7 
September. 8 
November. 6 
«= skid cpu vies 7 
~ ianinain 8 
oa Gow 9 
— EN 10 

















DEFENSE AND WAR RECRUITMENT 
EXPERIENCES—Continued. 


CI. co cine nnpenidibhiienc:0nsse 
The Navy Crosses the Alleghenies__---- 
World’s Model Airfield. -.._......--- 
Workers for a Shipbuilding Town_---- 


Wyoming Challenge-_--__-.---.----- 
Manpower for Military Projects: 
A TN ccincuw ine cones 
Fort Leonard Wood------------ 
CN Cvs hain kiss b dbwe 
Away From Wasteful Labor Turn-over_ 
Your Initiative Counts______-..-_.--- 
Some Problems in Staffing a War Plant 
Dayton Recruits for Airfields_--_-_--- 


USES Goes to Sea (Workers for Army 
and Navy Projects in Alaska). 

Indianapolis Packet Plan_--_--_-- ._--- 

Industry Cooperates in Worker Trans- 
fers (O. Q.). 

Finding New War Workers,(O. Q.) ---- 

Recruiting War Workers in Rural 
Areas. 

or te a War Plant (New Work- 
ers). 

Succinct Success Story_...._..------ 

Westchester’s Labor Supply Plan_---_- 

Cairo Develops Local Labor Supply - - - 

Action at Local Level (USES Mobi- 
lizes Community). 


R. I. Program Aids War Effort__.-.--_- M 


Labor Needs Met by Special Recruit- 
ment. 

Progress and Problems in Recruiting -_- 

Manpower and the Alcan Highway 
(Canada). : 

Staffing a ‘‘Must”’ Plant___._...-.-- 

Community Cooperation Staffs Steel 
Plant. 


DEMOBILIZATION (See under Re- 


conversion.) 
DOMESTIC WORKERS 


Mrs. Roosevelt Speaks on Domestic 
Employment. 

An Added Service. -..........-.-.--- 

SN Ba did ccquiabedinnne a 


Some Points on Household Placement_ 
What “Mrs. Employer” Wants_..-..- 


iy pang Registrations__...._--- 
A Tip-off on Time Off 


EMPLOYER RELATIONS (See under 
Employer Service Interviewer.) (See 
also Field Visiting Program.) 


EMPLOYER SERVICE INTERVIEWER, 
also known as: 
Employer Contacting Interviewer 
Field Contact Man 
Field Visitor 
Employer Relations Representative 
Employer Relations Interviewer 


Month 


1941 
December. 


1942 
January. -- 


March- __- 


August-__-_-_ 
September. 


«tie. obs 
October- _- 
November. 


1944 


1940 
February -- 


1941 
November. 


1942 
January--- 
April_...-- 


11 
11 


14 


13 
14 


12 
21 





EMPLOYER SERVICE INTERVIEWER— 


Continued. 


The Individual Approach in Employer 
Contacting. 


The Employer Service Interviewer 
Comes of Age (Theme): 
Interviewer’s Bailiwick --------- 
Problems Solved Build Goodwill - - 
Employer Visits—Give and Take- 
Employment Service Interviewers 
in Action: 

“One-Two” Punch for Vic- 


tory. 
Eyes and Ears of the Local 
Office. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE INTER- 
VIEWER (pre-referral), also known as: 
Applicant Interviewer 
Placement Interviewer 
Registration Interviewer 
Review Interviewer 


Referral Interviews With Employers 
(concerns applicants). 
Illinois Analyzes Its Interviewers --. -- 


The Itinerant Interviewer at Work 
(mainly applicant). 

Not by Questioning Alone (Getting 
Information in Employment Inter- 
view). 

Applicants are not Guinea Pigs (The 
(err sal Factor in Interviews). 
The ty of An Interviewer (Registra- 

tion). 


Wartime Role of Interviewer (Liaison 
between worker and war plant,etc.). 

Placement Interviewer’s Lament_ - - -- 

Four C’s of Interviewing (Review In- 
terviewers). 


EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION 


Stabilization Moves Apace__...-.----- 

Employment Stabilization Steps ------- 

Stabilization Plans Effective......._-- 

Setting Up Area Programs (Balti- 
more—Proving Ground). 

Manning Tables Stabilize Worker 
Withdrawals. 

‘‘Growing Pains’ Eased by Stabiliza- 
tion (Louisville). 

‘Hold the Line’’ Order of April 8, 1943 
(Executive Order 9328). 

Regulation No. 4 (April 17, 1943) -.--- 

Appeals Machinery (Reg. 5) 

Wi C Acts to Increase Manpower for 
War Production. 

West Coast Manpower Program... ---- 

Buffalo Labor Supply Program (Labor 
Priorities System Under Controlled 
Referral Plan). 

West Coast Manpower Program (Re- 
gional Labor Budget Plan). 

The Dayton Plan (Area Moves out of 
Acute tn 

Helping Those o Help Themselves- 

The Challenge of Labor Shortages 


(Local Stabilization Plans, etc.). 
Controlled Referral Define 
cago Conference. 


at Chi- 





Month 


1940 
ere 


1944 


January --_- 


1940 
March. --_- 


1942 


1943 
August_--- 


November-_ 
December- 


1943 
January _.- 


February -- 
March--_-_- 


pS Fe 
September- 


October- -.- 


16 


“ID Co 


15 


15 
21 


19 
24 


18 


13 
12 


18 
C2 


C4 








EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION— 


Continued. 


Why Controlled Referral? (Impor- 
tance of Channeling Workers). 
Priority ge te Nation-wide 
Priority eferral 
mended. 
The Houston Program.......-..---- 


EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


Program Com- 


Record Year (1943) of Production Em- 
ployment. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Organized Study of Employment Se- 
curity Problems. 

Employment Security in the National 
Defense Program. 

Employment Security in Agriculture-- 

The Inter-State Conference of Em- 
ployment Security Agencies. 


Spending Time and Money Efficiently 
(Time and Cost Distribution Pro- 
gram, Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity. 


Advisory Council for Employment 
Security Looks Ahead. 


EXCLUSIVE HIRING THROUGH USES 


Service to a Large Employer (Read- 
er’s Digest). 


100,000 Placements__............-.- 


FARM LABOR SUPPLY 


Farm Placement Methodsin Colorado_- 

Trailers and Tents in Farm Place- 
ment Work. 

Farm Placement by Agreement- ---_-_- 


Dent Ger Beene. oc. ed 

Wages and Farm Labor Supply (Be- 
fore the War). 

Harvest Hands for Southern IlIlinois_- 


Farm Labor Supply and the USES. M 


(Theme): 
The Food for Freedom Program -- 
Labor for the Fields___________- 
Farm Goals and Farm Labor____- 
Can We Get the Workers?______- 
Machinery of Farm Placement 
Service. 
Policies of Farm Placement Serv- 


ice. 
Working With Other Agencies: 
Farm Security Administra- 
tion. 
Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 
U. &. Office of Education-_- 
Using Farm Labor Facts_-__...._.-- 
Calling All Schools__........-.-..-- 
Junior Victory Army_-_..-.......---- 
Geared for Modern War_-__-__-___--- 
Labor Prospects for 1942 Food-for- 
Victory Harvest. 
Strawberry age: Wa Riser EBs Oe 
WMC Directive (XIV) on Dairy, 
Livestock, and Poultry Farms. 


Month 


1944 


January--- 
— aa 
October. - - 


1944 
January--- 


1940 
February _- 


August_--- 
December- 


1948 
January--- 


1940 
March_--_-_ 


1941 


| es 
September- 


November- 


1942 
January -_- 


October __ 
December _ 


Page 


16 


C2 


Oo DWrICrh 


FARM LABOR SUPPLY—Continued. 


Farm Recruitment—USES Looks Ahead 
(Theme): 

An Experiment in Recruitment. - 

Grooming Student Farm Vol- 
unteers. 

Oregon Mobilizes Farm ‘‘Pinch- 
itters’’. 

The Crop—Everybody’s Busi- 


ness. 

Consolidated Farm Recruitment, WMC 
Dir. XVII. 

Farm Labor Supply (4-Point Program) . . 

Hard-Hit Farm Area Finds Man- 
power in High Schools. 

Harvest Hands From Prisons-----~.-- 


FIELD VISITING PROGRAM (See also 


Employer Service Interviewer.) 
Field Visiting Program___.....-..--- 


FOOD PROCESSING (See also Farm 
Labor Supply.) 


“Not a Single Tomato Spoiled’’_ - __-- 


Food Processing Needs-_------ cote 
Seasonal Success Story__.....------- 
Cache Valley Delivers the Goods- ---- 
Texas Handles Bean Crops-_.-_----.-- 


FOREIGN (See Labor Market Expe- 
rience—Other Countries.) ° 


HANDICAPPED (See also under Vet- 


erans.) 
Rehabilitation of 
Selective Placement of 


United Action for the Physically Han- 
dicapped. 

Can Physically Handicapped Be 
Placed on Heavy Construction Jobs? 


For Welfare of Disabled___....--.--- 
Hiring the Handicapped_-_-__--------- 
Don’t Overlook the Handicapped 
Production Jewels (Deaf Workers). 
Rating for the Handicapped ----_-_---- 


Ability is Where You Find It__-_._-_- 
Physically Handicapped: Assets, Not 
Liabilities (Theme): 
An Unused Reserve of Manpower-_ 
Broader Horison................ 
Sample Chart of Physical De- 
mands and Working Conditions. 
Government Blazes a Trail------ 
Needed: A Revision of Attitude 
Are Older Workers Handicapped? 
The Road Back (Veterans) --__-- 
Clinics for the Handicapped - - - -- 
Handicapped Man Entire Unit--- 
Odds Against Handicapped Drop: 
That Extra Mile__.......---- 
Opening Doors to the Handi- 
capped. 

Investing in Ability.......---- 
SS eran 
Ability is Judge._.......--.--- 

Inter-Agency Referrals__......------ 

Allied for Service (USES—Vocational 

Rehabilitation Division, U. 8. Office 
of Education). 

President’s Rehabilitation Program 

(Message to the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, October 9, 1942). 


Month 


1943 
February - - 


1944 
October -_- 


1943 
November. 


1941 
March_- __-_ 


1942 


1943 


Page 
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14 
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HANDICAPPED—Continued. 


There’s still a Job to be Done (Utilize 
the Handicapped) 

Deaf Workers Cut Turn-over.______- 

Accent on Recruitment (of handi- 


a: 
New Rehabilitation Office........---- 
~~ ‘x Needed in Placing the 


Texas USES Helps Handicapped Find 
War Jobs. 


Handicapped Placements Increase_---- 
Program for Handicapped (Selective 
Placement Fills Labor Need). 
A Broadened Program (Office Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation). 
Placing the Handicapped—A Joint 
Responsibility. 
Gain for Handicapped- -----.------- 
Selective Pinneueent of the Handi- 
capped—Joint Task of Government 
and Industry (Theme): 
The Technique in Action___._--_- 
DAV Director Commends Selec- 
tive Placement. 
Fitting Jobs to Men___-__-----. 
Rehabilitation of the Handi- 
capped. 
New Horizons for the Institu- 
tionalized. 
The Mentally Handicapped Vet- 
eran. 
Program for Placing the Blind--_- 
So. California’s Rehabilitation 
Program. 
Conn. Aids Communities- -- --- “- 
Impaired Workers Set High Per- 
formance Record. 
Mentally Handicapped Aided- ------ 


HAWAII (See under Manpower Utiliza- 
tion.) 


JAPES 
IAPES Convention___.....-...----- 


Theme of Convention— Priority Re- 


erral. 
IAPES Convention Discusses WMC’s 
Reporting Program. 


IMPORT—LABOR 


Mexican Track Workers (U. S. Mexico 
Agreement). 

Mexico Helps War Effort of Our Rail- 
roads. 


Mexican Workers Imported (For Rail- 
road Work). 
Import-Labor Program.......-.----- 


INDIANS (See under Minority Groups.) 


INTER-AREA RECRUITMENT 


Inter-Area Recruitment (A Planned 
Program of clearance to meet war- 
time labor needs). 


Month 
1 943 


a 
August---- 


October - _- 
November. 


1944 


October - __ 


December - 


1948 
August-_-_- 


1944 


December-_ 


1944 
August_--- 


December. 


1948 
August-_-_- 


are) Soo © 


8 


Om ace 


11 


12 
14 


15 
17 


11 


14 


13 


INTER-REGIONAL RECRUITMENT 
(Clearance at National Level.) 


Inter-Regional Recruitment Campaign. - 
Unions to Serve as Referral Agents--- 
Inter-regional Recruitment—A Na- 
tional Clearance Pattern (Theme): 
Concept for Victory (Striking a 
Balance in Manpower Supply 
and Demand). 
Review and Forecast_......-..--.- 
Reports from the ae ns: (III, 
ty, V, VIII, 1X, X, XI, XII). 


LABOR MARKET ANALYSIS (Trends, 
Reporting, Information, etc.) 


Census Data and the Labor Market-_-- 

Industrial Classification in Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. 

Conducting Employment Surveys with 
Volunteer Workers. 

Current Labor Market Conditions 
(First Facts on Defense). 


Are te Placement Reports Accu- 

rate 

The National Registration Program 

(Its Meaning to USES). 

Employer Specifications for Defense 
orkers. 

The Dynamic Labor Market (Theme): 
Role of Labor Market Data----- 
Labor Demands Likely to De- 

velop. 
Our Reservoir of Labor_-_-_--.---- 
— Adequate Labor Sup- 


When oe a Labor “Shortage” Not a 
Shortage? 

Labor Supply and the Aircraft In- 
dustry. 

Views on the Term “ Labor Shortage” - - 

Rescue of ‘“‘Shortageville” (Commu- 
nity Surveys). 


Displacement Reports in Vital Role -- 
Facts as Weapons—Use of Data___.-- 
Using Farm Labor Facts_-_-.-._----- 
Forging the Weapons- -------.-.---- 
Facts—War Weapons of USES (Theme): 
The Reporting Program At a 
Glance. 
Functions of the Reporting Pro- 
ram. 
What Facts are we Getting-_----- 
Making Labor Market I 
tion nee. 
Facts Go To Work: 
To Solve Problems of Labor 
Market Area. 
Facts, Appeals, and WPB.-- 
To Promote Utilization of 
Women. 
To Speed Vocational Train- 
ing. 
To Overcome Restrictive 
Hiring Practices. 
To Meet Needs of Shortage 
Occupations. 
To Aid Regional Office Per- 
formance. 
To Assist Individual Estab- 
ments. 
To late Manpower For 
Vital Industries. 





Month Page 


1944 
MG - 
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December- 10 


1941 
February-- 6 


March.---_- 


1942 





LABOR MARKET ANALYSIS—Con. 


Farm Labor Facts Regulate a Ca- 
pricious Market. 
The Long Look; Trend Data Chart 
the Course. 
Some Gaps in the Reporting Program 
Form ES-270 in Action: 
Aiding Conversion in Metropoli- 
tan Detroit. 
Recruiting for San Francisco Ship- 


yards. 
Guiding Sandusky’s Recruitment 

ork. 
IE BODE 6 < oc cecn success 


ees Classification for Industrial 
reas. 
USES Develops Labor Market Anal- 


ysis. 
Solving Labor Supply Problem (Ohio) 


Decrease in Group I Areas__.__------ 

Facts on the Job (For Veterans) -__.-- 

Revised ES—270 and WMC-63 

Why 270’s for Headquarters? - --_--_-- 

VE-Day Impacts (Survey of 100 prin- 
cipal labor market areas). 


LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE (in 
Other Countries) 


What Happened Abroad 


The British Labour Exchange 

Labor Suppl 

Manpower 
Abroad. 

Recruitment of Women in Other Coun- 
tries. 


Policy Abroad_-----__- 
dministration Here and 


Employment of Youth Abroad (Great 
Britain, Russia, Germany). 
Britain Protects Laundries 


LOCAL OFFICE FUNCTIONS, etc. 
(See under USES—Organizational His- 
tory and Changing Trends.) 


“LOCALLY NEEDED” ACTIVITIES 
D. C. Averts a Laundry Crisis_--__._- 
MACHINE TOOLS 


Yes, But What Are Machine Tools? 
(Office of Emergency Management 


Explains). 

Industry Cooperates in Worker Trans- 
fers (From -Essential to Essen- 
tial Work). 


Finding New War Workers_-_.._____- 
aes War Workers in Rural 


reas. 
Emphasis on Transfer (From Less- 
essential to War-essential). 
The Challenge of Labor Shortages__ 
Manpower Recommendations -_-_-___-_- 


Mobilization of Nurses (Procurement 
and Assignment Service. 
President Requests National Service_--- 


Month 


1942 
August -_--_ 


1943 


1944 
January --_- 
BN ss tai 
August__--- 
September. 
November- 


1941 
August-_-_-- 
1942 
February-- 
March- -_- 
September. 


December - 


1943 


September. 


1943 
September. 


a 
August____ 


October __ 


December - 


1944 
January --- 


February _- 


24 


Ow ow 


16 


12 


15 
18 


19 
22 


C2 
1 


Month 
MANPOWER REVIEW 
1942 
Have You Contributed to the Review? June__..-- 
1943 
When Writing for the Review-_ ---_--- June__-..- 


When Writing for the Manpower Re- August__-- 
view. 
How Do You Use the Manpower Re- November. 


view? 
1944 
The Manpower Review as a Training July 
Tool (Theme) (See Training, In- 
Service for Staffs). 


MANPOWER UTILIZATION (More 
Production per worker through Longer 
Workweek) 


1943 
48-Hour Week (Established by Ex. March.--. 
Order 9301, Feb. 9). 
For Greater Manpower Utilization.... ..do_.--.-.- 
Tasks for the Bureau of Manpower April 

Utilization (Newly Organized). 


— Governing 48-Hour Work-  --.do_--.--- 
week. 
Wartime Utilization of Manpower__-.. -- _ ree ee 
“Trouble MShooters’’ for Manpower May------ 
Utilization. 
Steel Gets 48-Hour Week.....-._----- June__..-- 
Steel Gets Extension of 48-Hour Week_. July__---- 
Coding the Manning Table_-___-.-.-- September. 
Manpower Utilization—More Produc- October_-- 
tion per Worker (Theme): 
Old Problem, New Responsibili- --.do_.-.-- 
ties. 
Program for Manpower Utiliza- --do_.---- 


tion (From Misuse to Better 


se). 

The Personnel Aspect (Occupa- --do 
tional Analysis in Manpower 
Utilization). 


Serving Workers Serves the War --_do_.-.--- 
(Plant and Community Facili- 
ties). 
More Manpower Through Work --do_----- 
Measurement. 
Case Histories of Manpower --do_----- 
Utilization. 
Human Element in War Production... November. 
48-Hour Week Applicable Throughout December- 
Group I. 
1944 


Better Labor Utilization (Through January__- 
Employer-Labor Market Informa- 
tion). 

Training Advances Better Manpower April 
Utilization. . 


VTWPW Program an Integral Partof - .do_.---- 
Manpower Utilization. 
48-Hour Week for Cotton Textiles_... May_.-.--. 
Hawaii Applies the 48-Hour Work- June__---- 
week. 
MEXICANS (See under Importation of 
Workers and Minority Groups.) 
MIGRATION 1942 
Tight Rein on Migration_-----...---- Apel <. cs 
Migration—Can it be Controlled? 
Connecticut Says....----------- -- Pe 
Sc idinctthawenecns wd Cres ities 
CORSSRNR BAGO. one « «chins wo sid ee 
MINORITY GROUPS (Negroes, foreign 
born, etc.) 1940 


Employment Security and the Negro_. July.----- 


Page 
C3 
C3 


C4 
C3 


12 


14 


— 


10 


18 


23 


24 


12 











ee 


























vee 











Month Page} 
MINORITY GROUPS—Continued. 
1941 
Placing the Negro Worker_.________- June_____- 3 
1942 
Placements for Victory—Utilizing April____-_- 9 
Minorities. 
Americans Without War Work ___-___- (a C2 
32,000,000 Americans, War, and the 
USES (Theme): 
Minorities—Their Problems and Yours: 
Na. iil, Si deca ln i axeaiinils wom | ae 3 
EE ne EAR 5 
Spanish Americans_...........- -- See 7 
cde Std etitedin cd bain a wird hee iiididnins 8 
The Importance of Training Mi- --do_-_---- 9 
norities. 
The Progress We’ve Made (Negroes) --do-_----- 10 
Your Government Fights Discrimi- --do------ 11 
nation. 
“‘One of Those Things?”_.......... ..do____-_- 12 
What We Can Do-_-___.__-_____--- fe ere 14 
Wisconsin Puts Minorities to Work_*_-_do-_----- 15 
Hopeful Change in Local Attitudes. -_do_----- 16 
Ability More Than Skin Deep_____ —_- soa dns 17 
Employer Changes Hiring Policy... -- SL crete 18 
The Right to Work for All Americans, -_do--_---- C3 
Executive Order 8802 (FEPC). 
By Gradual Steps---.___---.--.--.- October- - - 23 
Texas Produces Negro Womanpower.. December- 1 
1943 
Filling a Discriminatory Order-_--__-__ February -- 19 
Navajos Respond to Nation’s Need__ April___--- 7 
Alien Manpower (Hiring Procedure June__-_-_.- 2 
clarified). 
Evacuees (Using Their Skills)..._.._._ _- G0... «2 - 6 
The Right to Work for All Citizens -_do_____- 16 
(Nisei). 
War Plants Utilize More Negroes-_---- August-_--- 1 
Beating the Gremlins (Negro Women). __do___-_-- 21 
We Must Find the Answers.__...__.... November. 19 
The Challenge of Labor Shortages- - - - - December - C2 
(Utilization of Minorities). 
Utilization of All Manpower—Goal of 
Local USES Offices (Theme): 
New York Checks Discrimination. ._do 


3 
Well-known No. 8802 (FEPC)_-. -- ar 5 
Cleveland’s 4-Point Strategy (Ra- -.do___-__- 6 

cial Relation Dept.). 
Indianapolis Uses Varied Tech- __do_____- 7 
8 
9 


niques (Breaks Down Prejudice). 
Cooperative Action (Racial Rela- __do 


tion Dept.). 
Ability Only Requirement___-... _- TN 
1944 
Indian Girls Set Fine Example--_--__- October. -- 13 
MOBILE RECRUITMENT 1944 
Mobile Recruitment--_____._.._----- October. - - 6 
NATIONAL MOBILIZATION OF 
MANPOWER (Defense—War) 
1942 
Budgeting Manpower__........----- March. ._- C2 
Manpower irman Speaks. ..-...-. June... _-- 1 
20 Million War Workers by 1943-_--.-- August_-_- 1 
Exposing Workers to War Jobs__-_-__- October - __ 12 
1943 
Manpower Control Unified (Selective January--- 1 
Service Under WMC). 
Putting Cogs in the Wheels__._....-- February-- C2 
National Registration for Lawyers_... -- B0n sien 2 
The USES Receives a Mandate (Exec- March---_- C2 
1940) Order 9279, December 5, 


Month 
NATIONAL MOBILIZATION OF 
MANPOWER—Continued. 
1943 
EPG (ERR eS March. __.- 


Located: 600,000 Specialists (Na- -_do___-_-- 
tional Roster). 

Estimated Manpower Requirements --do__---- 
(Dec. 1941-42-43). 

TRO BO cktnovitec<nsususeese April___--- 

Occupational Questionnaires: A Source --do------ 
of Manpower (Theme): 


O. Q. Files Invaluable_.......... -- 

Idea-Action-Results_............ -- | esate 

Transferring Workers to War --.do__---- 
Production. 


Using the Mails to Recruit Males. ..do___--- 
Local Office Makes 800 0. Q. --do_._--- 


Placements. 
6-Point Manpower Program--_----_---- May-..---- 
WMC’s Decalog for Employment of --do_----- 
Youth (National Program). 
Total Manpower Mobilization - ~~~... June...... 


NATIONAL RESOURCES PLANNING 
BOARD 


USES in Expanded Social Security May------ 
Program. 


NATIONAL ROSTER OF SCIENTIFIC 
AND SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL. 
(See under National Mobilization of 
Manpower.) 


OccuPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
PROGRAM 


Leaving No Stone Unturned (to un- September. 
cover labor reserve). 


OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS 1840 

New Code System Adopted With Oc- January--- 
cupational Dictionary. 

Testing Hosiery Workers_-___....---- June.__... 

Occupational Analysis Materials Now August---. 
Widely Used. 


The Currently Active Occupations May-.----- 
Series. 
The Series and Those “Hard-to-Fill -.do_-_--.- 
Orders. 
Training in the Use of Currently Ac-  .-do------ 
tive Occupations Series. 
1942 


New Tools for Interviewers (Part IV January-.-- 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles). 

Jobs in ang og” Se Pe ERE PS. MRT Nee ee tere ene 

Precision in cements-Techniques April_.---- 
That Help. 

Occupational Facts at Work._....... -- a 

A Census of War Skills (Occupa- - do __.--- 
tional Check List). 


The ABC of Job Analysis_.........-- PUD iid inn 
. 1948 
The Personnel Aspect_.......------- October. _. 

1944 
Job Science Comes of Age_....----.-- September 


OCCUPATIONAL QUESTIONNAIRES 
(See under National Mobilization of 
Manpower.) 


OLD AGE AND SURVIVORS IN- 


SURANCE PROGRAM (OASI) 1940 


Cooperating for Social Security (ES January--- 
Offices asked to share facilities). 


Q 
NS) 


11 


71 


13 


13 
13 


14 


16 
17 


23 


5 


14 





OLD AGE AND SURVIVORS INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAM—Continued. 


Greater Stakes in OASI (USES can 
help). 
OLDER WORKERS 


The Connecticut Plan (To mitigate 
unemployment of men over 45). 


Theta WORT... onc conuscoeee 


8 SaaS aemeereee 
Older Workers Prove Ability_...___-- 
Reaping Benefits of a 10-year Program 


Backing the Big Team (Age and 
Youth). 

Baltimore Relief Rolls Yield Man- 
power. 


Reclaiming Manpower from Relief 
Rolls. 

Prelude to ‘Older’? Placements (Care- 
ful Analysis and Selection are the—). 


PART-TIME WORKERS 


Part-time Rescue Crews__-_--.----- 

Part-time Workers................. 

Victory Workers Help Solve Labor 
Shortages. 

Small Plants Set Pace for Part-timers 

San Diego Eases a Shortage_......--- 

From Bar to Bench______.-...------ 

Week-end Commandos---_-_--..------ 

Massachusetts Part-time Experiments 
Successful. 

More Manpower Through Teamwork 
(Half-shifts). 

Ready Acceptance by Workers and 


Employers. 
Part-timers Short Circuit Labor 
Shortage. 
Housewives for Part-time Work 


(Women’s Advisory Committee State- 
ment). 
Action at Local Level._........_---- 
America’s Part-time Pool (short-shift) 
Part-time Work Boosts War-time 
Morale. 
Part-timers Ease Hartford Problem_-_- 


War Power in Part-time (Split-shift 
St. Louis). 

A Rotary Hiring System (San Pedro 
Tries Part-time Innovation). 


PLANNING (See under Reconversion, 
Post-War, USES, etc.) 
POSITIVE RECRUITMENT 


Pooled Interview Aids Recruitment 
(Employment Interviewers pre- 
selected applicants). 


POST-WAR 
Post-war Previews (WPB, BLS, 
NHA). 


PRISONERS OF WAR, PRISON 
LABOR (See under Auxiliary Labor 
Reserves.) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND RELATED 
ACTIVITIES 


Month 


1944 
March____ 


1940 


August-_-_- 
September- 


September- 


November. 


1944 


December. 


1940 
February-- 


Page 


13 


13 


10 
14 
17 
22 
10 


11 
18 
19 


15 


10 


_ 
Onn 





PUBLIC RELATIONS AND RELATED 
ACTIVITIES—Continued. 


Public Relations Through an Employ- 
er Bulletin. 

Developing Employer Cooperation 
Through Employer Schools. 

Pointed Frontetion PORE ess liwcws 


Public Relations in a Local Public 
Employment Office. 

Speaking Before the Public_-_..--.-- 

A Pian That Worked............... 

mOGues Tet wees. . cs stk 

Informational Service on the Defense 
Front. 

Public Relations Begin . . 
Local Office. 


. In Every 


Telephone Personality_........----- 

Service for Employers (Public Rela- 
tions Series V). 

Letters—For Goodwill__......-.---- 

Our Town Cooperates (teamwork) ---- 


All the Way With WMC_-_-____--_--- 
Keeping Workers and Employers In- 
formed. - 


Kansas City Sponsors War Show----- 
Query POST 


ey eee 
TN | SRE eGR TEE et Ee 
Dee RS ee es 1 ie 


| Se eee ape ate: at. Raabe 
Are You a Hoarder?.____._._......-. 
RGR IE 26 eh 


RECONVERSION 


Reconversion and Demobilization— 
Another Link in the Chain (of 
USES) Theme. 

Reconversion Planning Gets Green 
Light. 

Conversion Cycle Nears Completion 
(Eau Claire, Wis.). 


RETRAINING AND REEMPLOYMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 


Executive Order Establishes Retraining 
and Reem ment Administration. 
Veterans Service Committee 


REHABILITATION (See under Handi- 
capped.) 


SEASONAL WORKERS 


Garment Workers in Relation to Other 
Occupations 

Migratory Agricultural Workers of 

Atlantic Seaboard. 


Month 
1940 


October- -- 


November. 


1941 
January-.-- 


October - - 
November-_ 


1942 
January. -- 
February-- 


March---_- 


a 
August- ee 


1944 
October. -_- 


1942 


October-_- 
November. 
December. 


1943 
January-.-- 
February-- 


1944 
February. 


November. 


December 


1944 
April___._- 


11 
11 


15 


a 


15 

































ee 


SEASONAL WORKERS--Continued. 
Texas Gives Her Migrants Jobs 


Salespeople for Holiday Rushegs_-__-__- 
Directing Migratory Crews to Potato 
Growers. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE (REGULATIONS, 
COOPERATION, DEFERMENTS) 


“‘Draft’’ Questions Answered-__-_-_ .__-_- 


Deferment Hinges on Job__________- 
Committee on Occupational Defer- 
ment of Federal Employment. 
Fathers Near Induction-_______.___-_- 
8 Million Necessary Men___________- 
Fathers Hear Call to Draft 


Deferments Tightened Up__________- 

Army and Navy Goals and Occupa- 
tional Deferments. 

Committee On Manpower Claimants-.-- 

Veterans Assistance Program 

Military Manpower......---...----- 

Local Boards Have Wide Scope in De- 
ferment Decisions. 


SELECTIVE PLACEMENT (See under ; 
Handicapped.) 


SINGLE INDUSTRY PLACEMENT UNIT 


Serving the Garment |Center of the 
World. 


SPECIAL RECRUITMENT EXPERIENCES 
(of Local Offices) 


Service to Sheep Growers__.________- 

Placing Workers in the New York and 
San Francisco Fairs. 

Golden Gate International Exposition 
(Recruiting for). 

“‘Stand-In” for Central Casting_-____. 

Recruiting Forest Fighters in Mon- 
tana. } 


Jobs for Entertainers___..._..._..---. 

Interviews for Market Research (Busi- 
iness research). 

Montana Recruits Emergency Fire 
Fighters. 


Cooperation owe Harvest of Praise__ 
Business in a Blizzard (Emergency 
give USES chance). 


TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Employment Service to Teachers- - - - - 


Im act, of War on Teacher Placement 
rvice: 


THEME ISSUES (See Appendix.) 


1941 


September-_ 
Local Boards Enter Critical Phase_... November_ 


1 
Febr 
M 


1 
July 


September-_ 


944, 
uary__ 


--Geee 


941 


October_-_- 


1942 
February_. 
March____ 


1940 


Octo 


ber _- 


1948 


Page 


13 


21 
21 


ou 


COnNed woo 


moe DO 


14 
10 


12 


14 
16 


11 


17 
14 


11 
13 


11 


TRAINING (Applicants) 


Teaching Applicants How to Apply 
for Jobs 1, oem relations 4 
tween ES the Employer and the 
applicant). 

The Job Clinic as a Placement Aid 


Month Page 
1940 


October- -- 15 


November. 14 


(Instructing Unemployed How to 
Approach Employers). 
TRAINING (WORKERS IN INDUSTRY) tees 
Training Trainers to Train. ----_--_-- February -- 3 
The Connecticut Plan (To Mitigate April__-._- 3 
Unemployment of Men Over 45). 
Training Workers for the Garment October--- 11 
Trades. 
Cooperation in Brush-up Training.... November- 11 
1941 
Vocational Education: of Defense January_-- 6 
Workers. 
A New Field of Service (U. 8. Office April___.-- C2 
of Education and Bureau of Em- 
pepeees Security Cooperate in 
efense arrange = 
“Selling” Better Sales People (Sales- May------ 16 
training Program of Retailers). 
1942 
Welders in Training Outdoors_-_--_---- March- --- 12 
event ew Skills—Training_-_-_-- April__...- 6 
The Only Hope—Training-_----_----- June_..... C2 
Training, Youth, and the USES --do_-_---- 3 
(Theme): 
Training War Workers.-.-..----. -- ris a 3 
For Specific War Jobs (Public --do_-__-- 6 
Vocational Schools Train). 
NYA Training Program___....-. -- ve 8 
Tig eo i PE i es oe __ Sea 10 
A Reservoir of Trainees (WPA). -.do__--_-- 11 
Training Within Industry___._-- -- ele 13 
Don’t Overlook the Handicapped --do._---- 14 
Training for War Industries: 
DP Pw ekocedsembhatidedsaaede he a 15 
pS ATR TN ae 15 
pO ER ie Oe 2) a 16 
SS «un citiidknceserwene we a 17 
Heve ase the Youth....6......0<.-<5 52 | ae 18 
ne Retooled for War (Up- --do_-_---- 24 
ng). 
esmen Train for Tasks of War-_---- . 19 
‘Trainees Carry the Ball’’____.._---- October -- 18 
Trainees on the Pay Roll_.-.-------- -- Se 24 
1943 
An Integrated Training Program- ----_ March. - _- 9 
Training: A Must for Victory_....-.. May------ 22 
Training Dairy Workers_____-..-.---- a 9 
Training Reports Its 1942 Accom- August---- 10 
plishments. 
1944 
Canton Area Training Plan_._...___- January --- 11 
Training Advances Better Manpower April_----- 3 
Utilization (Theme): 
The Training Services in Action: 
ATS Looks at Present and --.do_.---- 
Future. 
VTWPW Program an Inte- -_do____-- 6 
Part of Manpower 
tilization. 
TWI Sees Better Manage- -_do__---- 7 
ment Through Skilled 
Supervision. 
VAS Provides Visual Aids --do_-_---- 
for War ——. 
ESMWT Colleges Meet War --do__--_-- 


Industry Professional 
Training Needs. 








TRAINING (WORKERS IN 
TRY)}—Continued. 


INDUS- 


Training Advances Better Manpower 
Utilization (Theme)—Continued. 


Results of Student War 
Loans Program. 
FPWT Reaches Out to a 
Broader Field. 
Training Councils (Industry) _____-_-- 
Training is an Anchor (Industry 
he Women). 
Tailor-made for Industry (Paid Pre- 
+ production Training Plans). 
Colleges Train for War___._..______- 
A Chance to Catch Up (Education 
and Training for Veterans). 
Need for Miners (First Underground 
School). 
ee ee ee ree 


TRAINING (IN-SERVICE FOR STAFFS) 


Cooperative Training by State Em- 
ployment Security Agencies and 
State Boards_for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 


N. J’s'5-Point Training Program (In- 
terviewers) 1933. 

Solving!Labor Supply Problems (Ohio 
Trains Labor Supply Analysts in—) 


The Manpower Review Asa Training 
Tool (for WMC personnel) (Theme): 
The Pulse of the Future_-------- 
Background for Beginners ------ 
AyValuable Medium__________-_- 
Serves Varied Needs: 
Story of Aliens Helps to 
Place Them. 
A Forecast of Problems to 
Come. 
Historical Highlights of 
USES Traced in _ the 
“Review.” 
Writing for Review is Good 
Training. 
Organized Reading---.------ 
Occupational Information: Coopera- 
tive Plan for Training Interviewers 
in. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
PROGRAM 


Local Claims Advisers in Colorado___- 
Industrial Classification in Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. 
Experience Rating and Employment 
Security: 
In Favor of Experience Rating--- 
Experience Rating Jeopardizes 
mployment Opportunities. 
Ey I i ietiangin mueusibaie omgun 


Paying Partial Benefits in Illinois_--- 


Notes on Unemployment Compensa- 
tion During an Emergency. 
Paying Partial Benefits: 
OO caddis imndicws bossted + 


Unemployment Compensation Legis- 
lation in 1940. 
Benefit Payments Across States Lines. 


Month 


December 


1940 
March_--_- 


1944 


1940 
February -_- 
GUE. occon 


1941 


10 


11 
12 


14 


15 
16 


18 
23 


10 
11 
11 
12 


12 


13 
14 





UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
PROGRAM—Continued. 


Compensation of Partial Unemploy- 
ment. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Take a Letter 
(Merit System). 

Displacement of Workers: No Prob- 
lem Child for Unemployment Com- 
pensation. 

Thirty Years of Unemployment Insur- 
ance in Great Britain. 


Merit Selection in Wartime----__--_--- 

Effects of Common Ownership Provi- 
sions. 

Oregon High Court Speaks (Seasonal 
Provisions Clarified). 

“Tf we fail we shall be swept aside like 
autumn leaves before a gale,”— 
Altmeyer. 

Timely Questions...............-... 

War Displacement Benefits (From 
President’s Letter to Congress). 

Duration of Benefit Payments- - -_--_- 

Merits of Late Filing. --.......----- 

The Supreme Court Speaks—(Com- 
mon Control Provisions). 

Claims by Appointment_-_______--_-- 

Yardsticks for America__> ~-_-.----- 

The Impact of War on Unemployment 
Compensation (Theme): 

Problems Ahead___.......-.---- 
How Adequate Are Benefits___ __- 
Adequate Duration for All Clai- 

mants. 

Dependents’ Allowances - _-__-__-_- 

Interstate Cooperation in the 
Payment of Benefits. 

Post-war Unemployment Bene- 
fits for Ex-Servicemen. 

The Time for Experimentation 
Is—Now. 

War’s Effect on Reserves - ---_--_-- 

Harmonizing Unemployment 
Compensation and Placement. 

On the Firing Line: 

Redeterminations for 130,- 

000 Claimants. 

Unemployment Compensa- 

tion on Main Street. 

Education of a Claimant- --- 

Spotting Fraudulent Claims. - 

Rhode Island Health Meas- 

ure. 

Against Post-war Collapse__-_--_-__-_ 

The Record Book—An Efficient 
Tool. 

Early Days of U. C...........-. 


Post-war Outlook (Trends for 
Future in Unemployment Com- 
pensation). 

How Cut-backs Affect U. C_...-- 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERV- 
ICE (LOCAL OFFICES, NEW ROLES, 
TRENDS, BACKGROUND, HISTORI- 
CAL, ETC.) 


The Challenge of the New Year (War 
Brings Shift in Emphasis from 
Placement to Recruitment). 

Scroll of. Merit (Indiana State Em- 
ployment Service). 


1942 


October _ __ 
November. 


August___- 


1940 ° 
January -_- 


_ ere 


Page 


15 


14 
16 
C3 


22 
24 


25 
27 
C3 


11 


11 


16 























_ 
- 





UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
- SERVICE—Continued. 


Cooperating for Social Security 
(Local Offices and the OASI Pro- 


gram). 

Organized Study of Employment 

ecurity Problems. 

Texarkana, USA 

Massachusetts Operates Public Place- 
ment Service Since 1906. 

Federal Advisory Recommendations 
on Defense Activities of Employ- 
ment Service. 

Employment Service and Defense 

ouncil. 

Role of Local Offices in Planning fog 
Defense. 

Serving the Nation’s Biggest Em- 

loyer (Civil Service). 

Fifty Years of the Ohio State Em- 
ployment Service. 


Preparing for Greater Tasks. --_-_____- 
Background for Service (How USES 
Has Met Previous Challenges). 


We Believe in the Crossroads Office--- 


Is the Smaller Office Necessary? An 
Answer. 

Filing: The ‘‘Memory” of Your Or- 
ganization. 


Uniformity Rules the Files 


“A Truly National Service” (Text of 
President Roosevelt’s Telegram to 
State Governors Bringing State 
Employment Service Under Na- 
tidnal Operation). 

The Governors Respond___.__.--_--- 

Front-line Job (Corson) 

Enlisting Our Minds____......---.-- 

War Roles of the USES (Theme): 

Manpower Requirements---_----- 
New Structure for New Tasks 
(April 1, 1942). 

The Heart of the Town 

New Jobs for the USES 

Tho Task Peres... 2... ssdsndissped. 

Converted USES Clears Hurdles ..-_-- 

The WMC and the USES (Theme)--- 

“Tf Victory be Ours” (A local office 
manager lauds his staff). 

A Close-up of the Evacuation (Local 
office in a new role). 

WMC Takes Over—USES transferred 
from 8. 8. Bd., Sept. 17, 1942— 
(filler). 

A “Corner Grocery Store’ for Jobs_.-_- 

Staff Meeting of the Air 


Nation’s Employment Agency - - - --- 
William Green (In the American 
Federationist). 
Phillip Murray (CIO). 
ee Authority of USES 


rified. 

Short Short Story (Army and Navy 
Awards to USES Staff Members). 
The USES Receives a Mandate..__--_- 
The War Manpower Commission— 
Broader Outlook for USES (Theme) 
Planning for Manpower 
USES in anded Social Security 

Program (NRPB). 


The Telephone—Ally of Good Service- 


Month 


1940 
January --- 


February -_- 


August-_.--- 


September. 


November. 


December. 


1941 
August___- 


September- 
1942 
January-~-- 


Mo MOND ao as wie 
February -- 


1948 


Page 


14 


15 


Om 


o 6 Oo Ww 


C2 
6 


10 
11 


16 


19 
C2 


— 


C3 


13 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE—Continued. 


USES—A Decade of Service to the 
Nation (Theme): 
Augeriing USES on its 10th 
irthday. 
Progress of Public Employment 
Service. 
“Bulwark in Manpower Situa- 
tion” (Senator Wagner). 
USES Develops Labor Market 


Analysis. 

A Decade of USES Placement 
Activity. 

New York—28 Years in Retro- 
spect. 


“Growing Pains” in Indiana___-_- 

Texas Moves With the Times 

No Satisfaction Like a Successful 
Placement. 

“Coming of Age’”’ in Louisiana__. 

Ingenuity is not Rationed in Ne- 
braska. 

Barely Skimmed the Top 


New Jersey’s 5-Point Training 
Program. 

Three Outstanding Things 

USES is Nucleus of All Vital Ac- 
tivities. 

We Look Forward Confidently 

South Dakota Delivers ‘‘Bakers”’ 
Dozen. 

Priming for Post-war Tasks (New 
ro in USES Service to Veter- 
ans—). 

Streamlining Wartime Tasks 

The USES Meets its Wartime Tasks 
(Theme): 

Job of the Local Office______- ~~ 
Local Office in New Role__-_-_---- 

New Problems of Administration _-_--__ 

What About WMC (USES) Employ- 
ees Now in the Service? 


Reconversion and Demobilization— 
Another Link in the Chain (Theme): 


Not a Gap—But a Bridge (Post- 
war Role). 

Looking Toward “D-day” (de- 
mobilization). 


Opportunity and Challenge—The 
Local Office Job in Demobiliza- 
tion. 

The Dictionary in Reverse (Con- 
version and Post-war). 

As Others See Us (John Dos Passos 
Comments on USES in ‘‘The People 
at War’’)—Harpers (August 1943). 

Message from General Hines, Admin- 
istrator, Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment Administration. 

Future of the USES_.-__........--- 

Routing Slip Aids Control_________-. 

Branch Library for USES Staff 


Evaluating Local Office Performance__ 


UNEMPLOYMENT (GENERAL) 


Population Trends and the Problem 
of Unemployment. 

Census of Unemployed in Oregon- ---- 

Active File Inventory in a 1940-___ 

The Connecticut Plan (To Mitigate 
Unemployment of Men Over 45). 

Liquidating the Ghost of Unemploy- 
ment in a Ghost Town. 


Early Days in Wisconsin _-_---_--- 


Month 


ey | ee 


La. ee 
December 


1944 


February-_- 


December - 


1940 
January-.. 


oan Ww w 








UNEMPLOYMENT (GENERAL)—Con. 


Material Shortages Displace Men----- 

Employment Service Tackles Priority 
Cnewuie ment (Transfer of workers 
displaced). 


VETERANS (See also HANDICAPPED) 


The Toledo Plan (for unemployed 
veterans). 

The Men Who Wore Khaki—Jobs for 
Those Who Have Served. 


National Employment Week_-_-------- 
Post-war Unemployment Benefits for 
Ex-servicemen. 


0. 68 = 

Priming for Post-war Tasks (USES) -- 

“... Planning of the Things to 
Come...” ‘ 

War Shipping Administration Trains 
Ex-Servicemen. 

What About WMC Employees Now 
in the Service? 


Veterans Demonstration Offices...___-- 
Jobs Must Satisfy Veterans_.......... 
Legislation Sets the Course (Toward 
ost-war Security for Veterans) 
(Highlights of Legislation Seventy- 
eighth Congress, First session.) 
Types of Benefits and Administer- 
ing Agencies. 

Streamlined Form (‘Report of Separa- 
tion’—(WDAGO 58) To Expedite 
Employment of Veterans). 

Selectice Service and WMC Share Re- 
aa to World War II 

eterans 


A Chance to Catch Up (Education 
and Training for Veterans). 
Finding Jobs for Veterans (Theme): 

Bringing USES to the Veteran---_ 

e from General Hines__--_- 

eS SS eee ee 
Unified Program (Report on 
Veterans Demonstration Cen- 


ters). 
Interviewing the Veteran.--_---_- 
Veterans a 
Veterans Assistance Program (SSS &-_ 
WMC). 
1-Stop Service for Veterans-_-----_---- 
Canada’s Goal for Veterans_-__....--- 
Veterans Service Committees_-_-....-- 
Centralized Service to Veterans-_--_--.- 
War Veterans Enroll for Training-- ~~ 
GI Bill of Rights for Veterans_-_---.-- 
Program for Veterans Rounding Out- 
(Highlights of Veterans Legislation, 
Seventh-eighth Congress, Second 
Session.) 
File S Information for Veterans- 
One of Our Owne‘GI Joes’”’ Speaks- -- 
Servicemen Respond to Manpower 


Veterans Released From Manpower 
Controls. 

Statement of Perry Faulkner, Chief 
Veterans Employment Service of 
the USES. : 

Veterans Plan in Wichita_..........- 

Syracuse Plan for Training Veterans-_- 

Loans for Homes__--.........------ 


e 
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Month 
1941 


September. 
October. -- 


1940 


October- -- 


1942 
Se 
November- 


19438 
January --_- 
PE iswiin 
September. 


December - - 


1944 


December-_ 








Page 


C2 
3 


10 
3 
C3 


C3 


OA 


VE-DAY ESTIMATES. (See under Labor 
Market Analysis.) 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (See un- 


der TRAINING, see 
CAPPED VETERANS.) 


WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 
(Organization, programs, policy, etc.) 


WMC Perfects Organization___.....-- 
A Message From the War Manpower 
Commission. 
Why Manpower Control__...-....--- 
WMC’s Functions and Personnel----- 
The Directives and the Local Office__- 
Organization Chart-¢@--..-.--.------ 
Policies—Curb on Labor Pirating_---- 
Policies—New York City’s Labor 
Surplus. 
If Legal Controls Should Come-__-_---- 
Bracing Ourselves for the Thrust----- 
WMC Takes Over (USES transferred 
from Social Security Board Septem- 
ber 17, 1942). 


Changes in WMC Organization---_--- 

Chart (As of January 28, 1943)___--_- 

Solving Mutual Problems (WMC 
Cooperates With Other Agencies). 

Management-Labor Poli Saiaaies... 

WMC Headquarters Organization 
(With Chart). 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


Production in High Gear_.....--.---- 

Changing Munitions Schedules__....-- 

Pre-Invasion Summary of Aircraft 
Production. 

Joint Statement (WPB and WMC)--.--. 


WOMEN 


Women in the Battle of Production 
(Woodward). 

Women in War Jobs..............-< 
Day-Care of Children (Directive to Aid 
omen). 
7,000,000 Ready, Willing and Able---- 
Womanpower—The Key to the Man- 

power Problem (Theme): 

Why the Accent on Woman- 
power? 

How Much Womanpower is 
Available? 

WMC Policy on Wartime Em- 
ployment of Women. 

Can Women Master Men’s Jobs-- 

More Jobs, More Trainees----- ~~ 

USES Reports Changing Em- 
ployer Attitudes. 

Union Attitude Toward Women 
Workers. 

Women’s Clubs Cooperate with 
USES 


Recruitment of Women in Other 
Countries. 
Recruiting Women on “The Firing 
Line”: 
Delaware Recruitment “ Brings 
Out the Vote.” 
7 of Mixed Crews in 


nsas. 

Blueprint for Hiring Women----- 

Texas Produces Negro Woman- 
power. 





also, HANDI- 


i abate ca 


i Maia ae 
October-.-- 


1948 
March-_-_-_- 


12 
13 
20 


2 
October... 20-21 


1944 
March. --_- 


October- .- 


1942 
February .. 


April__.... 
October ... 




















” 
Month Page Month Page 
WOMEN—Continued. WOMEN—Continued. 
Reins Women | on “The Firing. 1942 1 i Labor Force neha + a 1944 
; mergencies—Continued. 
Rhode Island “‘ Beehive”’--_---_--- December - 19 Floating Labor Keeps Smaller June_-.--.-- 9 
Wisconsin Women Make Good._- -- iiniates 20 Establishments Open. 
Arkansas Quota 20,000 Strong... -- SE 21 “Floating Labor Force”_....-.-- -- Pitices<< 10 
Child Care Aids Recruitment... -- bneens 22 Overcoming Resistence of Work- --do-__.--- 10 
Gearing a Plant for Women_-...__.-.. -- a 23 ers and Employers. 
Baltimore ‘‘ Package Promotion’”’___.. -- Gihintia<e 24 Transients Fill Many Jobs....... -- | 11 
Women in the Labor Force (6 million --do..---- C3 
end of 1943) Chart. Woman power -- .-- Je madeerescecaesess = en 15 
kt 1943 Jobs Stay in Family_..........----- October--_- 14 
Midwestern Vignette_.......-..----- February .- 19 ¢ 
; Songs Women t _ APRA IR ERS pee Ye 20 YOuTH 1940 
he Patterson Way--.--..---------- pril.-..-- 14 Surveying the Occupational Outlook... January--- 7 
Py oo, 4 help pee for Industry...-. -- do..--.- = Vocational Guidance for Juniors__---__ May...-.-- 19 
aah As Calling ee eeccerce---- J mA cocce- 17 Child-tending Placements_.......---- December - 9 
Elizabeth Appraises Average Woman. --do-__---- 19 1941 
pe here Convince War Em- August...- 28 i i ee 
Battle Stations for Women--_-_.-_---- September- C2 
WMC Calling All Women__--------. -- ae 3 1942 
Housewives for Part-time Work-___-__- November. 2 Here Are the Youth... ..--........- ; 18 
Placement Interviewer’s Lament... -- ikistécoe 13 Recruiting High School Graduates_... ~.do______ 20 
Keep Them on the Home Front__-... —- iw 22 
1944 From School to Job-Rush_______.-_- October _- 22 
Training isan Anchor (Keeps Women April-..-.-- 12 1948 
on the Job). : 
Women Augment Mining Force-_---- May..---- 2 Grooming Student Farm Volunteers._ February - 5 
Our Floating Labor Force Tides Over June__-.-. 3 Hard-Hit Farm Area Finds Manpower April____-- 13 
Local Emergencies (Theme): in High Schools. 
Reports from the Regions.-__--. -- a ee 4 WMC’s Decalog for Employment of May ----- C3 
Transient Group Buttresses La- --do..--.- 4 Youth. 
bor Foree. LG bo die Uae eaY wo we Swe June. ___- 4 
Everything From Beauticians to --do-.----- 5 Week-End Commandos ------------- -- do... - 15 
Warehouse Workers. Employment of Youth Abroad-.--__-- - en 12 
' Short-Term Workers Fill the Bill. .~.do..---- 5 Backing the Big Team (Youth and Age) --do__-_-- 14 
Floating Womanpower Fills Es- --do..-.-- 6 Utilizing High School Labor Re- September_ 19 
Re . sential and Less-Essential Jobs. source. 
Utilizing Ingenuity to Utilize -~.do.....- 7 Student Manpower. ----------------- October - - 1 
Service Wives. : Planned Job Training for Youth -..--- November. 2 
A Potential Labor Supply That --do....-- 8 Work Experience Program for Youth December- 20 
Should be Intelligently Uti- (Helps War Production), 
lized. 1944 
Floating Labor Force Has Its --do....-.. 8 Matching School Youth and Jobs..... _ October... 10 
Limitations. ; Student Manpower---_.....-...-.-. * December. 13 








APPENDIX 


Theme Issues of EmpLoyMENT Security Review and MANPOWER REVIEW 


(The following issues of the EmpLoyment System Review and ManPowER ReEvIeEw are each devoted principally to one 
theme dealing with an outstanding employment security, labor market, or related problem, and are therefore referred to 
as ‘‘theme issues.”” The theme brings together the policy underlying certain programs and examples of its working applica- 


tion in the field.) : 


The Dynamic Labor Market 


War Roles of United States Employment 
Service. 

Farm Labor Supply and the United 
States Employment Service. 

Training, Youth, and the United States 
Employment Service. 

32 Million Americans, The War, and The 
USES (Minority Groups). 


Month Page 
1941 
August.... 1 


Month Page 


USES: A Decade of Service to the Na- 
tion. 


1942 Auxiliary Labor Reserves: Relief for — 
Labor Shortage Areas. 


USES Meets Its Wartime Tasks 


August_-_- 


Manpower Utilization—More Produc- October_-_- 
tion Per Worker. 

Utilization of All Manpower—Goal of December. 
Local USES Offices. 


The 


1944 


Service Interviewer January... 


Facts—War Weapons of United States August-_-- Comes of Age. acnlake 

Employment Service. Reconversion and Demobilization— February-- 
The War Manpower Commission andthe September- Another Link in the Chain. ois: 

USES. Inter-regional Recruitment—A National March-.-- 
Impact of War on Unemployment Com- November- , Clearance Pattern. 

pensation. raining Advances Better Manpower 


Womanpower—The Key to the Man- December- Finding Jove for Vetesnne 

power Problem. 1948 Our Floating Labor Force Tides Over 
: . Local Emergencies. 
The Physically Handicapped: Assets, January--- The Manpower Review as a Training 

Not Liabilities. Tool. 
Farm Recruitment—USES Looks Ahead February -- Production Cut-backs—Preview of Our August-_-- 
The War Manpower Commission— March---- Post-war Problem. 

Broader Outlook for USES. Selective Placement of the Handicapped November- 
Cen Questionnaire: A Source April__--- : Joint Task of Government and In- 

of Manpower. dustry. 
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